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Emerald and Ermine 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Martyrdom 
of an Empress” 


BEAUTI- 

FUL young 

duchess, liv- 
ing alone in the 
midst of the Bre- 
ton woods, pas- 
sionately guarding 
the heritage of her 
dead husband’s domain, is hunted with 
sorcerous magic by a kinsman and _ his 
peasant accomplice, befriended by an old 
hermit, loved by one she loves and would 
yet resign for the sake of fealty to the 
great name she bears. Fair ladies, chiv- 
alrous gentlemen, hardy, faithful peasants, 
move within a setting of nature so appeal- 
ing that the mind cannot shake off the 
spell. Never was such a woodland color 
as lies upon this sylvan Brittany, never 
greater warmth of life than stirs these 
Breton people. 





THE AUTHOR OF 
“EMERALD AND ERMINE” 





Baltimore American— 

“It is easy to over-enthuse in comment upon this 
book. It is sure to abide when much that is ephemeral 
has had its day.” 

Philadelphia Record—- 

“ This is a singularly beautiful story. The author 

is a master of beautiful phrases.” 


New York World— 
“Charming all the way through.” 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh— 
“To the close of this charmingly romantic and 
poetic story the author carries with her irresistibly 
the sympathies of the reader.” 


Chicago Inter-Ocean— 
“One wanting a novel out of the ordinary will do 
well to get Amerald and Ermine.” 


Brooklyn Standard-Union— 
“The tale has the glow and beauty of the emerald, 
the purity and richness of ermine.” 


London Times— 
“Pictures with a full brush the beauty of the 
forests of Brittany and its old-world feudal ways.” 


Chicago Tribune— 
“ A book the end of which we reach too soon.” 





Itastrated in Color by the Author. Price, $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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NEXT WEEK 


WORD FROM THE FLEET 


A striking article from the WEEKLY’s 
special correspondent with Admiral Evans’ 
“battle fleet,” Robert Dunn, sent from 
Trinidad, and giving an intimate and 
graphic picture of life with the great 
armada. 





“LOW RENT OR NO RENT” 


HALF A MILLION PEOPLE 
IN A FIRESIDE WAR 


On the great East Side in New York some one asked 
for lower rent. The lessee landlord said, “No.” Oth- 
ers asked—the answer was the same. Then came re- 
bellion. 

The story of this dramatic uprising is told by Victor 
Rousseau. 



































STORIES OF © 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 


“The best thing for every concert-goer to do is to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’"—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” 

—The New Music Review. 


“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” 
—Chicago Posi. 


Price, $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, -. e 


NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 
A Winning Ticket 


Witson and Jonson. 


For President 
(From the New York World.) 

If the Democratic party is to be saved from falling into 
the hands of Wimuam J. Bryan as permanent receiver, a 
Man must he found—and soon. Dissociated opposition will 
no longer suffice. There must arise a real leader around whom 
all Democrats uninfected by populism, and thousands of 
dissatisfied Republicans, may rally with the enthusiasm which 
springs only from a certainty of deserving success and at least 
a chance of achieving it. 

The Man’s principles must be sound. 

IIe must be a defender of the Constitution, but not the 
worshipper of a fetish. Tle-must realize that “a return to 
the old ways” of government by Plutocracy, Privilege, Pro- 
tection, and Plunder is impossible; that the moral regenera- 
tion begun in violence must be completed in’ sobriety. He 
must be opposed, as a matter of policy, to gross extravagance 
in the use of public funds, and he must detest, on principle, 
any taxing of the peeple beyond the actual requirements of 
their government. Ile must favor immediate reduction of 
the tariff. Ife must be a hater in equal measure of paternal- 
ism and socialism. Ile must set his face like flint against 
government ownership of railroads, initiative and referendum, 
government guarantees of bank deposits, and all other pop- 
ulistie notions. He must demand from all corporations pub- 
licity, obedience to law, and recognition of the superior rights 
of the whole people, but he must also observe the obligations 
of the state to protect its own artificial creation in all legit- 
imate and authorized undertakings. He must favor the 
singling out and rigorous punishment of individual wrong- 
doers, not merely the fining of an impersonal corporation. 
He must be a radical conserver, not a destroyer, of both public 
and private credit. He must be an opponent of imperialism, 
militarism, and jingoism. He must prefer too little govern- 
ment to too much government, and must insist unceasingly 
upon rigid application of the basic principle of government 
iby the people through their authorized representatives in 
Congress in preference to any government by commission. 

The Man’s personalitu must be inspiring. 


Certain personal attributes are essential to successful 
candidacy. Known fidelity to high ideals. Unquestioned in- 


tegrity. Veracity. Courage. Caution. Intellectuality. Wis- 
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‘xperience. Achievement. Breadth of mind. Strength 
of body. Clarity of vision. Lucidity of expression. Free Jom 
from contaminating association. Universal respect and «on- 
fidence of his fellow men. Simplicity in manner of living, 


dom. 


Eloquence. Human sympathy. Alertness. Optimism. Ep- 
thusiasm. In a word, the rare blending of uncommon i:tel- 


ligence and plain common sense in what might be terined 
Sane Idealism. Finally and practically: Availability! 

Such are the requirements—many and exacting. One 
Democrat who unquestionably meets these: qualifications is 
Wooprow Witsen, president of Princeton University. 

Dr. Witson is primarily a scholar—an historical scholar—- 
who in the course of his work and growth has hecome a 
statesman of breadth, depth, and capacity, a true Democrat 
who, though steeped in Jeffersonian doctrines, asks not what 
JEFFERSON did a century ago, but what JEFFERSON would do 
now; an able theerist, but a no less competent executive, 
who has had much administrative experience as the head of 
a great university. 

Not only is Wooprow Writson qualified in every respect 
for the great office of President of the United States, but he 
is an available candidate. 

Who else could surely carry New Jersey? Who would 
stand a better chance of carrying New York? Who would 
more certainly restore Missouri and Maryland to the Demo- 
cratic column and eliminate all possible doubt of the result 
in any other Southern State? Who has a stronger personal 
following, fewer enemies, nothing to retract, no entangle- 
ments, no commitments to capitalism or demagogism ? 

Who would more surely command the undivided support 
of the powerful independent press? Who would appeal more 
strongly to the latent moral sense which twice elected Crrve- 
LAND? Who would inspire a more hopeful feeling of security 
and stability in the minds of all business men engaged in 
honest enterprise ? 

The World has already presented Joun A. JOHNSON, Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, as an available Western candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for President. It takes equal 
pleasure in presenting Wooprow WiLson as a Southern can- 
didate, no less available and with Presidential qualifications 
exceeded by those of no man whose name will be presented 
to any national convention. 


Bryan Is Not Inevitable 

The New York Sun says in its article on the new year: 
“Tt is generally believed this New-yvear’s morning that the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency will go by default 
to the twiee-defeated Mr. Bryan.” It adds, “It is not abso- 
lutely sure, indeed, that Mr. Bryan could get the endorsement 
of the Democratic national convention, for which a_ two- 
thirds vote is needed, if even at this late date a sound and 
conservative Democrat should be brought forward and pushed 
with energy.” With this last statement the Werek.Ly is in 
hearty agreement. This is not the time for sound and con- 
servative Democrats to abandon the attempt to save their 
party from the killing frost of Bryanism. There is not an 
editor of a Democratic newspaper of the first importance, 
nor a Democratic politician of the first rank, who believes in 
Bryan’s policies, or who respects his fancies, or who has faith 
in his strength as a candidate. It is equally true that they 
all believe that the party has now a great opportunity if it 
nominates a man who, as the Wrrkiy has said, believes in 
“the rights of the States; in the limitations upon, as well as 
the powers of, the Federal government; in the antique folly 
of paternalism; in the enervating influence of centralization; 
in home rule; in the liberty of commerce and of all business; 
in wise conservatism as opposed to imaginative radicalism.” 
The Richmond Times-Despatch, commenting ~on the para- 
graph from which the above is a quotation, says: 

The campaign of 1908 will give the Democratic party the oppor- 
tunity of its existence; and an opportunity is always a responsi- 
bility. . Democratic principles have been defied and assailed by the 
tepublican party under the leadership of Mr. RoosEvett, and if the 
party has cither couscience or courage, it will resist the attack, 
carry the war into the Republican camp‘and win an imperative 
victory. It is the bounden duty of the Jeffersonians both to fight 
and to win. To that end they should be careful to select a safe 
leader, then put on the breastplate of Democracy and arm them- 
selves with the sword of the Constitution; and so shall they be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. If the Democratic party 
does not take advantage of the opportunity of 1908, it will deserve 
defeat. 
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The Nashville Banner echoes these views. Nor is the strug- 
ele abandoned by other strong and influential leaders. The 
JOHNSON movement is at length taking form, and though it 
may be “belated,” as the Courier-Journal says, active and 
forceful opposition is not too late, while abandonment of a 
-suse is always too early. The Boston Globe asserts JoHN- 
son’s availability and power. The Washington (State) Herald 
says that he is strong in the Northwest, where Bryan 
is weak. The South is talking strongly of both Wittson 
aud Jounson, the strength of the former being recognized 
by independent as well as Democratic editors, as evidenced 
by the World’s admirable editorial. Delaware has_ pro- 
nounced for Judge Gray. Ohio Democrats favor the nomi- 
nation of Jupson Harmon. The Bryan man who would 
object to either of these three is a factionist and the slave of 
an individual rather than a party man and a believer in prin- 
ciples. The struggle, the war if you will, ought to go on 
until the convention decides—-not meets, but decides. Let the 
Democrats thrash out their problem in the convention, and 
let others who do not believe in Bryan, who do not accept 
his shifting kaleidoscopic principles, policies, panaceas, and 
follies, and who do believe that his nomination will bring dis- 
aster to the party, disaster and deserved contempt, struggle 
for their convictions until the latest moment. Bryan is not 
inevitable; he may yet be defeated. 


Is Bryan Inevitable ? 

What gives its apparent strength to the Bryan movement 
in the Democratic party is the timidity of Democratic leaders 

-a timidity leading some to apathy and hopelessness, and 
some to weariness, to an abandonment of the righteous con- 
test, to an aeceptance of what they deem to be the inevitable. 
There is fear of the Bryan organization, too; a fear that too 
long continued antagonism to the Nebraska candidate will 
cost his opponents dear, will cost them, for example, all in- 
iluence—influence which may still be exercised for the good 
of the party and the country, in suppressing Bryanism—his 
centralizing policies, his paternalism, and his socialism—in 
Congress and in the State governments. It is felt that such 
an influence may be exerted, notwithstanding Bryan and his 
suecess at Denver. Never was there made by rational man 
a more grievous mistake. Give to Bryan what he demands 
at Denver, and not only is the party his, but it ceases to be 
a great national force, which it has been even as a minority 
party, and becomes a faction worthily enthroned in what 
Ilenry Warrerson calls the “cozy little far-away crevice of 
the Rockies,” whither it is retiring to hold its convention. 
There is a pitiable and contemptible as well as a tragic side 
to the proposed immolation of a once great party. Good men 
have thrown up their hands ard abandoned the contest, and 
chief among them is Henry Watterson with his potent 
Courier-Journal. We is not without argument, not without 
reason. He has fought a good fight. He proposed very early 
the name of Governor Jounson of Minnesota for the nomina- 
tion, and his suggestion was carelessly, even flippantly, re- 
ceived. While he had reason for disappointment, no sincere 
Democrat has any reason to give up the fight against Bryan 
until it is announced at Denver that he has received two- 
thirds of the votes of the delegates. It is not true, as has 
been carelessly asserted, that Watterson has surrendered to 
Bryan. He is as strongly opposed to Bryan as he ever was, 
and believes as firmly that he cannot be elected if he shall 
be nominated; but he is one of those whose spirit of combat 
has been stilled by the enervating sense of the inevitable. 
Ile believes that the Democratic party is doomed, and he has 
said as much. Whatever the party does at Denver, Warrer- 
son will play his part before the country, but, in the event of 
BryAn’s nomination, with the haunting consciousness of de- 
feat. 


The Tariff Issue 

The New York World has intelligently busied itself in 
procuring expressions of opinion as to what shall be the issue 
in the coming campaign. It finds that the Democrats are 
prone to take the tariff as the issue of the campaign. That 
this is the issue on which they should rely ought to be patent 
to all observers. It is the one issue which their opponents 
are presenting to them, and the one issue upon which there 
can be a union of all who would break up the existing per- 
nicious and corrupt partnership between politicians and busi- 
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ness men who are willing to buy government aid from the 
politicians. This is the one issue, moreover, upon which the 
Democrats have won any substantial and significant victories 
since 1876. In the year when they obtained their great pop- 
ular majority for Tinpen, the tariff issue was the most im- 
portant, but in 1892 it was the single issue, and the victory 
then won might have endured long_if Bryan had not turned 
his back upon it and sought to replace the substantial political 
question with his fads and fancies. Political wisdom now 
points to the expediency, if not the necessity, of picking up 
what Bryan threw away. It is one of the traditions of yacht- 
racing that you’ must hang to your opponent. There are two 
ways of hanging to your opponent in a _ political contest. 
Bryan believes in sailing on the leeward side of him, per- 
mitting the antagonist to keep the wind from him—to blanket 
him. This brilliant political navigation he accomplishes by 
adopting for his own the policies which his opponent deems 
his own strongest suit. The way in which the Democrats 
may win the race, however, is by compelling the opponent 
to sail where they want him to sail; in a word, all probable 
Republican candidates have proclaimed that they do not 
wish to make their campaign on the tariff issue; they fear 
the result; therefore it is absolutely certain that this is the 
issue on which the Democrats should insist, and they may 
thus insist, whoever their candidate may be. The only Demo- 
erat who has shown fear of the issue is Bryan. 


The Republicans and the Tariff 

Every leading Republican who has spoken on the subject 
has announced that the tariff must not be revised until after 
the Presidential election. Not one of them has said that it 
will be revised then in the interest of the consumer. The 
meaning intended to be econveyed—we base our opinion en- 
tirely on Republican tariff practicee—is that no change shall 
be made in what is called the “readjustment” of rates that 
will injure the protected interests whose campaign contribu- 
tions—confessed by both parties—have done so much both to 
maintain Republican power and to increase rates of duty. 
The President, Mr. Fairranks, Secretary Tart, Speaker 
Cannon, and Senator Bevrrince in his recent earnest speech 
in behalf of his friend and leader Fatrsanks, have uttered 
the profound assertion that the tariff must not be touched 
until after the Presidential election. But will it be touched 
then? This is precisely the question that none of them will 
answer. They do not desire that the discontented element 
of their party shall think that their President and Congress 
will remain hostile to a reduction of duties; they do desire 
that the protected interests shall believe that, whatever the 
changes that may be made, they will be in aid of them. The 
Republican leaders are seeking to dodge the issue in order 
to save for themselves the votes of the protected and the taxed 
and the money of the protected. 


Buncombe Bills 

The Richmond Times-Despatch has some wise words upon 
bunecombe bills in Congress—bills that are introduced by Sen- 
aiors and Representatives who do not expect them to be 
passed, or even considered. The habit of national legislators’ 
to bring in measures “by request,” or measures which they 
know will eatch votes among their constituents, but which 
they also know cannot pass, and some of which they do not 
themselves favor, is growing with the loss of independence 
by the House of Representatives. Senator McLaurtn of Mis- 
sissippi, for example, has introduced a bill providing for an 
issue of currency against seventy per cent. of the value of 
cotton to be deposited in United States depositories. Repre- 
sentative CLark has introduced a bill providing for the sale 
of the Philippines. The Times-Despatch might have added 
a long list of currency bills which have neither sense nor 
significance—in almost every instance introduced by men 
who have little, if any, knowledge of banking or of money 
problems. This extravagance in introducing bills is part of 
the bunecombe which is further exhibited in the printing of 
speeches that are never delivered. The bills and the speeches 
are printed and distributed at the expense of the government 
for the purpose of assuring credulous constituents of the 
activity and industry of their Senators and Representatives. 
Men who are worthy of their places in the Federal legislature 
do not indulge in the practice of shooting off these blank 
cartridges for the noise there is in them, and men who do 




































practise it will be cured when the country becomes conscious 
of the trick and comprehends its motive. 


Bryan’s New Idea 

Bryan’s new idea was suggested to him by a Kansas Re- 
publican Congressman, who presented it to the President, 
who is said to have been impressed by it. The idea has been 
commented on by the WEEKLY, for it seemed to us to be es- 
pecially one of those waifs of an untutored imagination that 
have so often disturbed the dreams of our distinguished amateur 
financiers. The idea is that the government should secure de- 
positors in the national banks. The Nashville American is so 
perplexed by Bryan’s versatility in constructing and launching 
issues that it hopelessly asks, what are we to do with such a 
man’ The Indianapolis News says: “ No man ever had a more 
absolute reliance than Mr. Bryan on the law as a remedial 
agent. No man ever trusted to Congress with more implicit 
faith.” Thus remedy after remedy bubbles out of Bryan’s 
boiling mind. Every one of them a government panacea; for 
government, to Bryax, seems something different from the 
persons who compose it, something superhuman. The old 
doctor has no faith in the sense or the sanity or the self- 
dependence or the self-respect of the people. The people are 
children, “our children”; and, indeed, there is nothing better 
caleulated to make the people infants, ineffective and im- 
provident dependents, than a government which shall relieve 
them of all responsibility. 


Is Nevada Capable ? 

We gave briefly last week the chief points of the telegraphic 
correspondence between the President and Governor Sparks, 
in which the President said that he had no constitutional right 
to keep Federal troops at Goldfield, as requested by the Gov- 
ernor, unless the State Legislature asked it. The Governor 
disclosed to the President his reluctance to call the Legis- 
lature, because he was not sure it would ask for troops. The 
President in reply gave the Governor five days to issue his 
call, and said that if the call was issued the troops could 
remain long enough to give the Legislature a chance to act. 
The next news was that Governor Sparks would issue the 
eall. The Jegislature when it assembles will probably ask 
to have the Federal troops remain. As to that we shall see. 
Meanwhile let us take a look at the population of Nevada. 


Law’s Upholders in a Mining State 

The census of 1900 gave the State a population of 42,335, 
of whom 5216 were Indians, and 1352 Chinese. Of the total 
population 25,603 were males. JIow useful the Indian and 
Chinese males may be in keeping the peace we don’t know, 
but doubt their availability for sheriffs’ purposes. No doubt 
some of the 25,006 males are children. Altogether the num- 
ber of able-bodied males in the State in 1900 could not well 
have exeeeded 15,000, of whom one-fourth were foreign-born. 
iovernor Sparks’s estimate of the present population of the 
State is 65,000. Tf that guess is a good one, the number of 
the males available for sheriffs’ deputies and militia duty 
may perhaps at present reach 20,000. Of this possible 20,000 
able male citizens, Senator Nixon tells the papers that 3200 
are members of the local union of the Western Federation 
of Miners at Goldfield, at least 1000 of whom are “ anarchists 
and rabid socialists, who march through the town waving 
red flags.” There are other mining settlements in the State 
besides Goldfield. What proportion of the voting population 
of the State are miners and members of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners we do not know, but it must be very large. It 
is sufficiently evident from the figures given that when there 
are mining troubles in Nevada (there were 105 days of strike 
last year), and all the miners are either active or sympathetic 
on one side, the responsibility for keeping order that devolves 
upon the rest of the population must be heavy. Senator 
Nixon, who is a mine-owner, says the State must have a State 
constabulary. So it should; but ean it elect a Legislature 
that will provide for one? Ts it possible for a State having 
so small a population, of which so preponderant a part is 
concerned with a single industry and so quarrelsome an in- 
dustry as mining, to keep order, protect life and property, 
maintain justice, and do the business proper to a_self- 
governing State? Senator Nixon wants a permanent camp 
it United States soldiers at Goldfield. Their presence there 
If it is necessary 
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s necessary, he says, to preserve order. 
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vermanently, does not that indicate that Nevada is a failur: 
1s a self-governing State, and ought to give up and get her- 
self incorporated with some competent neighbor ¢ 
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Marriages Against the Blood 

Plain people sigh when they read of a new internationa! 
marriage between an American heiress and a European oi 
title. What the title may be, or what they may happen to 
know about the contracting parties, signifies little. The 
distrust these marriages and are apt, when they hear of 2» 
new one, to think that another American girl is about to 
make a bad bargain. Mr. Epmunp Ketty, lawyer, long resi- 
dent in Paris and late the counsel of Madame ANNA GouLp 
in her successful suit for divorcee, endorses in a general way 
this opinion of the plain people. He has seen a great deal 
of the results of international marriages, and is quoted as 
saying the other day to the law students’ club in New York 
that they are losing bargains in the long run, “ because while 
not always formulated against the will of the flesh, they are 
invariably against the blood.” “Races will not mix,” h¢ 
said; “there lies the fault”—a sentiment that has many 
exceptions, but is recognized by the instinctive estimate of 
marriages of Americans and English, or even Germans, as 
less speculative than marriages of Americans with Italians, 
French, Spaniards, and natives of western Europe. We must 
remember, however, that the international allianees that turn 
out disastrously and end in the divorce court are those that 
make the most noise, and also that our own divorce courts 
at home are kept pretty busy separating the mismated in whose 
antipathies race differences have no part. Furthermore, some 
of our girls who have married titles have accepted with them 
men of such demonstrated worthlessness that there was no 
chance of living happily with them. Such women had not 
sense enough to make goed marriages anywhere. 


Web-footed Roosters 

“ Surgeon-General ” is a good title, and has philological 
sense in it, as have the titles Attorney-General, Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, Solicitor-General, and the like. But Surgeon-Admiral 
sounds funny, and always will. There is no doubt about the 
importance of the medical corps both in the army and the 
navy, though especially in the army. The great doctor, Nicno- 
LAS SenN, who died the other day in’ Chicago, was especially 
interested in military surgery, and.was chief surgeon of an 
army corps of volunteers in the Spanish war. Such a man 
as he, or as Colonel Goraas, of the Army Medical Corps, who 
rid Havana of yellow fever and made the Panama Canal 
strip healthy, is worthy of any honor that military or naval 
titles could bestow. And it is important that the army and 
navy doctors should get their full due in the matter of rank 
and distinction, for both services need good men, and will not 
get them unless their merits are recognized. Nevertheless, 
Surgeon-Admiral sounds funny, and always will. In the 
economy of nature hens are about a thousand times more im- 
portant than ducks, though ducks are good. But no hen, 
however important, ever looked really well with webbed fect. 
Webbed feet belong on ducks, and “ Admiral ” on sailors. 


Almost Acquitted 

Cates Powers, of Kentucky, has been tried four times for 
the murder of WituiAM GorpeL. Three times he has been 
convicted, twice he has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, and once to be hanged. Three times a new trial has been 
granted him on the ground of political partisanship in the 
jury. His fourth trial ended on January 4 with the discharge 
of the jury, which failed to agree after three days of debate. 
Tt stood ten to two for acquittal. Is it not time to turn CaLes 
loose again? Very few persons outside of Kentucky have any 
idea that he is guilty, and in Kentucky it seems impossible 
to convict him except by partisan juries whose verdicts cannot 
stand. Tis latest jury had eight Democrats on it, and four 
Republicans. It is seven years and a half since his first trial. 
He will be tried again next July, unless meantime the State 
of Kentucky, by a-determined effort, can break itself of the 
habit of bringing him to justice. 


Twenty-five Years Old 

Our neighbor Life is twenty-five years old, and deserves it. 
We are glad to learn from its anniversary number that it 
is prosperous and happy. It is the brightest paper pub- 
lished anywhere. 
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Governor Johnson and His Views 


Tut New York World is looking up likely Democratic candi- 
dates, and finds at least sixteen that are likelier than Mr. Bryan. 
First on its list is Governor JouNSoN of Minnesota. It printed his 
picture the other day (January 3), and a very interesting inter- 
view with him, and a couple of columns of biography. Governor 
JouNson’s picture will make votes for him if he ever runs for 
President. Readers of the WEEKLY will find it, page length, in the 
issue of July 20, 1907. The face is very attractive—strong, repose- 
ful, cheerful, and inspiring of confidence. His biography will 
make more voters—made them wonderfully in Minnesota, where it 
came out in the campaign of 1904. It was briefly told in the 
WEEKLY, six months ago, when the Presidential qualities of Govern- 
or JOHNSON were set forth. The World adds some illuminative 
biographical details, and the interview with the Governor which 
it prints is of much timely interest in considering his availability 
as the possible Democratic nominee. 

Governor JOHNSON has always been, technically speaking, a 
“regular ” Democrat. He voted for BRYAN in 1896 and in 1900, al- 
though he has never been a fanatical follower of the Nebraskan. 
Joun A, JOHNSON has views of his own, and at the present time 
they happen to be at variance in many points with those of My. 
Bryan. He does not recognize the divine right of the Nebraskan to 
lead his party a third time to defeat. On the contrary, the drift of 
JouNSON’S mind is disclosed when he acknowledges that he would 
regard Judge Gray, of Delaware, as an ideal ncminee for the 
Presidency, combining as Gray does the experience of three 
branches of government—the legislative, the judicial, and the ex- 
ecutive. We observe also with interest what JonmNnson said to the 
World interviewer regarding the possibility of his becoming the 
Democratic nominee. When the subject was mooted it seems thai 
the Governor of Minnesota, like the present Governor of New York, 
remarked that he was attending strictly to executive business, 
conferring with no political leaders, planning no campaign, enter- 
ing into no alliance, and neither spending a cent nor losing a min- 
ute’s sleep because his name has been mentioned. 

Has Governor JOHNSON expressed definite views with regard to 
the principal political and economic questions before the country? 
That is an inquiry which the World interviewer was requested to 
press. The result was satisfactory. Governor JONNSON expressed 
the conviction that it is not the province of the Federal govern- 
ment to assume the functions Which belong rightly to the individual 
States. There are laws enough already, he thought, in the Federal 
statute-book to occupy pretty well the time of the Washington 
administration. He does not believe, he says. in legalized destruc- 
tion and confiscation of property. He considers the individual’s 
right to his property indefeasible, save for a State’s exercise of 
the right of eminent domain. He holds all government, State 
or Federal, bound to give protection to property, just as it is bound 
to protect human life. He recalls that the right to enjoy property 
is guaranteed under the Federal Constitution, and declares that 
the man who has a dollar invested in farm or factory has a right 
to have his equity safeguarded from the attacks of the extreme 
radical on the one hand, as well as from those of the unscrupulous 
financier on the other. He recognizes in so many words that men 
who have legitimately acquired much property must be made to 
feel that there is safety in the form of government under which 
that property exists, although, at the same time, the mass of the 
people must be defended from monopolistic exactions, and imbued 
with faith that the law will protect no man because he is rich. 
Governor JouNson frankly admits that capital in corporate form 
can often do business more economically and successfully than that 
business could be transacted by individuals. 

In certain particulars Governor JoHNnson does not differ ma- 
terially from Mr. Roosevett or from Mr. BryANn. He freely ad- 
mits that he, like Mr. CLEVELAND, favors an income tax. He would 
also, like the present Chief Magistrate, welcome an inheritance 
tax. 

In the course of the World’s interview, Governor JOHNSON went 
on to say that, as a native of Minnesota, far in the interior of 
the North-American continent, he could not see the necessity for 
a great army, much less for the biggest, or second biggest, navy in 
the world. He added, however, that to be perfectly fair he would 
concede that if we are to continue the policy of acquiring and 
holding colonial transmarine possessions we must have a fleet to 
protect them. As he put it himself, if we have the Hawaiian wart 
on the national nose, and the Philippine hump on Uncle Sam’s 
back, we shall undoubtedly have to look after those excrescences. 
What he personally would have liked, he says, was to have seen a 
different kind of expansion policy inaugurated many years ago, 
when it was practicable, the policy of extending the boundaries 
of the United States from the Panama Canal to the Arctic Ocean. 
As it is, he hopes to live long enough to see the American flag 
floating over Montreal, Ottawa, and Winnipeg: not, however, as 
the flag of a conqueror, but as a flag of friendship, alliance, con- 
cord, and amalgamation. 

There is one political topie as to which Governor JoHNnson, in 
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his interview with the World's correspondent, was explicit and em- 
phatic. He requested his interlocutor to record the fact that he 
differed with the present Chief Magistrate of the United States 
as regards the necessity and urgency of an immediate and drastic 
revision of the tariff. He believed, he said, that the tariff, more 
than any other cause, has had a direct bearing on the abuses to 
which trusis are liable, and that it has placed a burden, direct and 
indirect, on the people of the republic which has benefited only 
a privileged few. Governor JomNnson does not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the tariff the paramount issue of the coming campaign. 
It is about time, he thinks, that infant industries a hundred years 
old should be weaned from their alleged need of protection. 

Assuming that Mr. Jounson’s political convictions would com- 
mend him to a Democratic national convention, can we say that 
from a narrow view-point he would be an “ available” candidate? 
That is a question which the New York World undertakes to an- 
swer in an editorial article. That paper points out that no 
Democratic candidate for President has ever carried the State of 
Minnesota, but that, if we may judge from recent history, Joun 
A. JOUNSON might perform the feat. CLEVELAND in his three 
campaigns lost the State by numbers ranging from 41,000 to 12,000. 
Bryan in his two campaigns fell short of a plurality first by 
53,000 and next by 77,000. Roosrvett’s plurality in 1904 attained 
the enormous figure of 161,000. Yet at that very time a plurality 
of 6352 was obtained by Joun A. Jounson, the only sttaight-oui 
Democratic candidate for Governor elected on a straight-out Demo- 
cratie ticket in Minnesota since 1858, when that State was ad- 
mitted to the Union. Will it be said—ean it be said with such 
facts before us—that the election of Jonn A. JouNson to the 
Governorship of Minnesota in 1904 was an accident? If we admit 
the hypothesis, however, for sake of argument, how are we to ac- 
count for the circumstance that in 1906, when JoHNSON went again 
before the people, and this time on the record of his administra- 
tion, he carried the State by 76,000, the largest plurality Min- 
nesota ever gave to any candidate for Governor. 

Summing up the outcome of its investigations the World ex- 
presses the opinion that Jonson, with the aid of the Scandinavian 
vote, could carry four States nominally Republican, to wit, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. It also ven 
tures the prediction that JoHNson would poll 100,000 more votes 
than Mr. Bryan in New York and New Jersey. We believe this to 
be a fact: also that Wooprow WILSon would poll in those States 
100,000 more votes than Governor JOHNSON. But that, as Mr. 
KipLinc would remark, is another story. Let us first catch the 
Nebraska hare! 





Punctuating Time 


THE season is waning in which even the least reflective of the 
sons of earth tentatively makes his little punctuation marks on 
the great veil of time which floats over him. Christmas eve and 
Christmas morning, the last twilight of the vear and the ringing 
in at midnight of the New-year, who is it that at such moments 
shall escape meeting his double, for a few seconds, at any rate? 
Who shall avoid holding converse with that other self who has 
been slowly taking note of the thoughts and impressions man 
gathers aleng the way—the loves and hatreds, the good things and 
evil—and who is there but must give account of himself to the 
self that has stood aside and watched the buying and selling, 
the loss and the gain, the rejoicing and the weeping, unmoved 
but inexorably registering judgments? 

These points of pause in time are moments when the ghosts 
of the past come round us thick and fast, and happy is he to 
whom they “bend down and smile.” <A year has slipped by us, 
and we stand here, as we have stood before, remembering, regret- 
ting, hoping, demanding, questioning. A year and a year and 
many and many years have slid away, and when we paused we 
found life much the same, though the elements in it shift position. 
Things and people appeared and vanished,:and new ones filled their 
places. There were friends we swore should outlast a lifetime, 
but some of them died, and the impress of their lives upon ours 
waxed faint; and some forgot us, and lived beyond our reach or 
call; and others we forgot, and left behind us on the road. And 
our plans and undertakings, too, succumbed to Destiny. Some were 
unworthy, and we dropped them; and some we accomplished, and 
so forgot; and some met with a forbidding Destiny, and were 
denied and we dropped them there; and some part of us went 
on living and a large part of us died. For we live under inexo- 
rable law, and law cuts off and builds up without asking leave. 
Life fleets past us, weaving its own great cosmic pattern which 
we never grow large enough to see; and the corner of the picture 
where we play is made of things good and things evil. There are 
honor and justice and fair intents there, and close beside thrive 
cheating and misery and agony and malignity. There are pauses 
of high harmony close against shrieking discords, and there are 
garish colors and cool stretches of twilit gray, and the flood of the 
noontide sun and the black shadows of night and death. And 

















all these are composed for an instant like a picture, and then 
dissolve and vanish, and a new arrangement of like factors is 
before us. Standing to look back upon the years, how like it all 
is to the toy kaleidoscope we played with ‘as children. We held 
it to the eye, and made out a beautiful, multicolored, geometrical 
pattern, and just as we began to count the colors, to note the 
form, a tremble of the hand, a tilt of the arm, or a vibration in 
the room, and the pattern fell to pieces, and it all dissolved, and 
the bits of colored glass fell into a new combination. And so we 
face the kaleidoscopic play of Life, and wonder if from the phan- 
tasmal mystery there is a thing a man may save from the recur- 
rent dissolution. 

At any rate, man punctuates the limitless veil that covers him 
in this dreamlike day of life by reminding himself of memory: 
memorat imemoria, He prolongs the visions of the dreams that 
pass in his heart; he gives continuity to the swift happenings and 
changes; he peers into the past, and, unbafiled by the dusk and 
secrecies ahead, he strains his eyes to see the future. He draws 
rules of wisdom from the fading and renewing of the fluctuous 
universe. Je lays hold upon the piety of remembrance, and pro- 
longs humen relations past death and above discord; he meets 
calamity with high ccurage, and robs it of half its venom; he 
directs his deeds so that he may draw as much as possible the 
inevitable ills upon his own head and spares another; and he makes 
a religion out of the chances of posterity, and deals with the world 
for the sake of those whom he shall never set eyes upon. He 
teaches himself a strange, self-contradictory creed: 


Learn to water joy with tears, 
Learn from fears to vanquish fears; 
To hope, for thou dar’st not despair ; 
Exult for that thou dar’st not grieve; 
Plough thou the rock until it bear; 

Know, for thou else canst not believe; 

Lose, that the lost thou mayst receive; 

Die, for none cther way canst live. 
And, above all. man looks out beyond his own wingless mortality 
into the regions of the whirling heavens, and watches innumer- 
able suns speed on eternal ways, and he says: “1, too, am up 
there. I, too, play a part in the wheeling of the stars through 
their orbits,” and from the thought he draws in peace to his 
soul, knowing the smallness of his part in the great scheme, and 
knowing, too, that he cannot so much as pluck a flower but the 
movement wil} reach into the farthest, starriest way, and cause 
a sun to tremble in its course. So his life, small, changing, last- 
ing for a breath and fading from sight, is vet a part of this 
matter he names eternal life, and he identifies his little momentary 
breath with all that is immortal. 

These are the thoughts that rise in our hearts, as we make our 
little marks in time, to divide off a year from a year. These are 
what we stay our pace to listen to, lest life flit by us unnotched, 
and too little of its meaning and significance sink into our con- 
sciousness. For such calling of ourselves to account do we set 
apart days for recollection; days for preparation that more ample 
years may yet unfold, and we tell ourselves once more to take 
heart, however fleeting the pageant we call life may be— 


For the dream of a world is a dream in a dream, 
But the great One is, or nothing could seem. 


Personal and Pertinent 


W. T. Sreap, the editor of the Review of Reviews, to whom the 
world is indebted for much that is interesting and for some things 
that are informing, has lost his son, who is dead at the age of 
thirty-three. Of WILLIAM STEAD, the son, the world knows very 
little; he belonged to the great, quiet, effective, unselfish army 
of men who transact much of the world’s work, and much for which 
more obvious men get the credit. Among the beautiful possessions 
of many of these quiet men—among whom is a whole white com- 
pany of anonymous journalists—is the quality of charm. Not 
many men know them, but those who are fortunate enough to 
dwell in the small circle jiove them deeply. WILLIAM STEAD was 
secretary of JouN Morey when the Life of GLADSTONE was in the 
making, and any man who is good enough to be the secretary of 
JouNn Moritey must be a very good man. He was acting editor of 
the Review. No one can pay a higher tribute to such a man as 
WILLIAM STEAD was than his father has done in these words: 
“ WILLIE was the only man in the whole world who knew me com- 
pletely, who believed in me utterly, and he has now literally 
served me to the death. He was the most perfect human character 
I have ever known.” 


They have what the Chicago Dial calls a “ Hall of Fame” in 
England. It is not like our own—or New York’s, rather. The 
dome of the British Museum’s reading-room has been redecorated, 
and twenty panels have been marked out—one for a clock, and 
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nineteen for English worthies. In these spaces are painte 
the names, “the greatest and most representative in English lit 
erature.” They are CHAUCER, CAXTON, TINDALE, SPENSER, SHAK! 
SPEARE, BAC@N, Mitton, Lockr, AppISoN, Swirt, Pope, GrBBox 
WorpbswortH, Scorr, BYRON, CARLYLE, MACAULAY, TENNYSON, an 
BrowninG. So many names are omitted! That had to be, anid 
of course, any one of us could have improved the list. We may 
console ourselves, however, because it was deliberately decided that 
no novelist, as such, should be recognized as entitled to have his. 
or her, name painted on the dome. What could be expected fron) 
a committee that preferred some of these people to some others ’ 
This list excludes so many kinds of writing from literature, be 
sides authors of fiction, that the troubled journalist who has been 
so long trying to edge his way into the circle may now stay out 
contentedly in the company of novelists and writers on art, an! 
talk it all over with the ghosts of Joun BUNYAN and OLIver 
GoLpsMITH and all the English women writers and other outcasts 


Senator HALE has as intimate a knowledge of the navy—at 
least, almost—as he has of the Senate, and ie has very little 
patience with the idea that a staff officer, whether he buys food, 
or cuts off legs, or spoons out medicine, or pays out money, or 
says prayers and conducts funeral services, or gets up steam, can 
command a ship as well as a sailorman. Senator HALE is one 
of the most entertaining characters in the Senate. He is a man 
of fashion, and loves all the pleasures of society. He is as unlike 
his colleague Fryk in appearance and in social habits as a banker 
is unlike a farmer. FRyeE is a great fisherman, and while Hate 
fishes it is not for fish. If HALE ever goes fishing he wears better 
clothes than Frye wears as presiding officer of the Senate. It may 
be said, to emphasize the difference, that when Frye is thinking 
or fishing HALE is quoting poetry—and he quotes with remarkable 
ability; he has both the memory and the wit for appli- 
cation. He likes to eat dinners and to give them. He is 
fond of breakfasts at the Capitol, where they are often enjoyed 
in committee-rooms. Only the unknowing give breakfasts in the 
restaurant, and then they are called lunches. HALE likes to drop 
in to a cup of tea in the afternoon, and ‘his innermost intimacies 
throb from one end of the continent to the other. He is, in a 
word, one of the most popular men of society in the country, 
largely because of his wit and his accomplishments. One day a 
somewhat meagre and—well, plain lady, who was intensely politi- 
cal, spoke of him as “ BLAINE’s bub,” on hearing which crude re 
mark from a common friend, HALE expressed his regret that he 
had aroused such an emotion in a woman for whose ‘“ sumptuous 
beauty ” he had always felt so great an admiration. On the othei 
side of him, Hate is an intense worker, and, with the possible ex- 
ception of ALLIson, the most intelligent legislator in the Senate. 
He is always present at a session, for even when he is busy in his 
committee-room his keen and experienced old messenger is in the 
Senate gallery Watching lest something of interest to the Maine 
Senator come up. If such a something does come up, the messenger 
disappears from the gallery and HALE appears on the floor. 


GEORGE GRAY has always been the foremost Democrat of the old 
BayArD kind in Delaware; at least, ever since THoMAS F. BAYARD 
put his political activity to sleep by becoming ambassador to Eng- 
land. It was a pleasant group that led the party from Wilmington, 
acting in more or less harmony with the SAuLsBuRYs of Dover. 
The Bayarps and the Sautspurys graced Delaware in the Senate 
for many years, son succeeding father or brother following brother. 
There was no other reason why this should be except that the 
two families produced men fit to be Senators. There were no 
bosses in those days, and whatever there was that might be called 
a machine was so very crude that any one could have thrown it 
out of gear, but nobody seemed to want to. The Delaware Demo- 
crats were proud of the position which their Senators gave to the 
State, and the Du Ponts and the few other respectable Republicans 
were glad, so long as Delaware was bound to have Democratic 
Senators, that they should be men of minds and characters with 
whom it was a credit to any one te be on social terms. GEORGE 
Gray was the familiar of them all, especially of THomas F. Bay- 
ARD, of whom he was the young admirer. He was the orator who 
used to put BAYARD in nomination at Democratic national con- 
ventions. He is of the solid, conservative stuff out of which old 
Democrats used to be manufactured. He believes in individual lib- 
erty, the rights and powers of the States and the people, and is 
especially opposed to paternalism. He is a very good party man, 
and he worked with persistence to hold back harmony as she was 
disappearing from the Democratic household in 1893 when Mr. 
CLEVELAND was insisting upon an unconditional repeal of the 
SHERMAN silver act. He was a Social feature in Washington— 
he and his pleasant wife and his agreeable family—and it was a 
very sane act, on the part of the President, when he appointed 
tRAY to the Federal bench. Gray is one of the happy men, ap- 
parently, who have enough to get on with without worry, and yet 
not so much that they feel inclined to injure themselves by over- 
spending. He and his fortune walk in the middle of the way 
where they are not jostled and where neither do they jostle, 
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A MIND COMPLETELY RELIEVED 


BattimorE, Mp., December 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

sin—lIt is with deep regret that I feel constrained to address 
you these lines announcing, as they do, the severance of my re- 
lation to you as a subscriber to HArPER’s WEEKLY, of which one- 
time “ Journal of Civilization’ I have been a constant and inter- 
ested reader for many years, as the bound volumes upon the shelves 
of my library testify. I can without desire to be egotistical, but 
with the purpose of establishing my point of view, conscientiously 
and truly say that I lay claim to being fitted by education and 
experience to express the unbiased, deliberate, sane opinion of one 
of vour average readers upon the recent decadence of the editorial 
part of Harper’s WrEKLY. I have to my credit a complete six 
years’ course at one of our leading universities, followed by a two 
years’ course of study in the leading universities of Germany and 
France, and followed still further by a sixteen years’ experience 
in the practical study and eventual management of one of the large 
and successful manufacturing establishments of this country; one 
that grew from a retail store to a corporation of more than a 
million capital, without a cent of capital from without or with- 
out being a trust or enjoying any benefit from the protecting 
wgis of the custom-house. . 

[ have helped to build a successful church, am one of its vestry- 
men, am greatly interested in its work, and claim to be a Christian, 
and to be fair and unprejudiced in business, religion, or in judging 
others. 

I have been an ardent admirer of Theodore Roosevelt from the 
time he first entered public life until to-day. I respect to veneration 
every inch of him. I think no human being that has an honest 
heart beating in his breast can hesitate to say that as men are 
regarded in history, as men exist to-day, he would thank his God 
if he were as much a man in that word’s broadest significance as 
is our beloved President. That Roosevelt has. made mistakes no 
man will deny—least of all, he himself; but that he is freer 
from them than any man who has undertaken and accomplished 
as much, I venture with perfect safety to assert. The versatility 
of Roosevelt finds no parallel in the annals of this country, and the 
universal admiration, esteem, and respect in which he is held ail 
over the civilized world absolutely proves this statement. It is 
true, I think, that he is ahead of his time, as almost all great 
men in history have been; and you will find that the day will 
come, perhaps during your lifetime, sir, that justice will be meted 
out, even by HARPER’s WEEKLY, to Theodore Roosevelt. 

In all my reading, I do not think I have ever come across an 
instance where a journal that claims to be “ civilized” so out- 
rageously misrepresented and maliciously assailed a public man. 
While you did and do heap anathemas and pile Pelions. upon 
Ossas of vituperation ad nauseam upon Mr. W. J. Bryan, these 
are, in my humble judgment, as nothing compared to the extent 
to which you continually go out of your way to knowingly and 
maliciously misrepresent any action our President may take. So 


extreme are your scourings for false interpretations of Roosevelt’s , 


acts that no doubt many of his political opponents must needs 
apply their handkerchiefs to their noses when perusing your 
scurrilous diatribes. I can stand and appreciate a great deal of 
honest, plain-spoken criticism, for it is healthy and beneficial; but 
your criticism is so palpably unjust, oftentimes so disgustingly 
vile, that with the best of wishes for the Journal I wonder if 
Harrer’s WEEKLY really has any subscribers left. The way to 
stop such unfair, unmanly, and unpatriotic methods as are 
yours is to eut off your source of revenue by working to reduce 
the number of your subscribers. That is the business man’s 
method. 

When Roosevelt did not proceed against dishonest trusts, wild- 
cat banks, dishonestly managed insurance and trust companies, 
and stock-jobbing railroad magnates or railroad officials who 
enjoy large incomes from graft they obtain for passing honest, 
just privileges to the business man of this country, you carped 
and deseanted that he had sold out to the trusts. When his ex- 
amination of many large corporations could not be productive of 
all the results !voked for by the people, for want of the necessary 
legislation to do so, you insinuated that he was a failure and 
halted because he feared he would thereby lose some political in- 
fluence here and there, and the like. When he did finally get his 
fences up, and his forces arrayed, and was succeeding beyond ex- 
pectation in throwing the lime-light of publicity upon the thorough- 
ly dishonest and disreputable methods employed by many of our 
leading institutions and men of trust, thus necessarily shaking the 
publie confidence, as it had to be shaken in order to root out 
dishonest and dishonorable men from places of honor they most 
vilely abused and misused, what do you do? All the wolves and 
hyenas of the desert could not set up a louder and viler howl than 
you unloosed. While you knew and know full well that this panic 
was not the fault of Theodore Roosevelt, but was a natural re- 
sult of the “dishonest honesty” that had been tolerated until it 
had reached its nauseating point in the body politic, you spared no 
inveetive, no vituperation, no venom that your pen could muster 
to hold up the President of this great republic to dishonor and 
scorn. What a noble achievement, and how proud you must feel! 
The result to you of all this malicious, exaggerated misrepre- 
sentation will be that of a boomerang which, while never touch- 
ing even a hair of our President’s head, will recoil on your pate 
with redoubled force, and leave you what I have long since con- 
cluded you must be, either the possessor of a diseased mind or the 
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slave of a disappointed or injured magnate. When the “ Journal 
of Civilization” sees fit to return to the ways of its fathers, I 
will be more than pleased to again become one of its interested 
readers. In the mean time I remain, with best wishes for better 
things, Yours very truly, 

ALFRED R. L. DOHME. 


P.S.—I have never had the honor of meeting our President, but 
I judge him, as I judge every one, by what he does and what he 
leaves undone. 


Ao Ro LD. 


FRANKLIN AND THE CONSTITUTION 


To the Kditor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—Who has not heard of the omnivorous Benjamin Franklin, 
whose capacious intellectual maw could contain both kites and 
constitutions ? 

But who ever heard of Pelatiah Webster, an unsuccessful mer- 
chant, though successful schoolmaster and pamphleteer, of Phila- 
delphia ? 

In spite of the very positive claims set forth by Dr. Hannis 
Taylor for Webster, Senator Knox begs to differ. At a recent 
New England dinner in Philadelphia, he spoke at length of the 
claims of Franklin to the honors so enthusiastically claimed for 
Webster. 

Dr. Taylor states that Pelatiah Webster was the first man in 
the world to propose that the Federal assembly should consist 
of two chambers, and that the Federal governme.t should have the 
power of enforcing obedience to its laws upon the individual 
citizens. 

The Senator agrees that the one basic idea that made our ex- 
isting Federal Constitution possible was “the path-breaking idea 
of a Federal government operating directly upon the citizen and 
not upon the States as corporations,” but the Ser ator asserts that 
Benjamin Franklin preceded Pelatiah Webster by twenty-nine 
years in his advocacy of this unique feature of the Constitution. 

It was in the convention of the English colonies held at Albany, 
New York, in 1754. 

John Fiske gives the credit to Franklin: ‘It was in its main 
features a noble scheme, and the great statesman who devised it 
was already looking forward to the immense growth of the Ameri- 
can Union... .” 

But Richard Frothingham, in his Rise of the Republic of the 
United States, more definitely credits Franklin in these words: ‘“ The 
Albany plan was designed to establish for all America one gov- 
ernment based on the consent of the governed and limited to gen- 
eral purposes, while it left to the local governments their separate 
functions. It designed to confer on the representatives of the 
people the power of making laws acting directly on individuals 
and appointing officers to execute them, and yet not to interfere 
with the execution of the laws operating on the same individuals 
by the local officers. 

“The author of this plan intended to erect a public authority as 
obligatory in its sphere as the local governments were in their 
spheres. .. . The credit of this conception is due to the illustrious 
Franklin. 

“It was original and American. It was comprehensive and 
grand.” 

The Albany plan was rejected by the colonies. The time was 
not yet ripe, and Franklin omitted it in his plan of federation 
submitted to Congress in 1775, and expressly provided that the 
general Treasury should be supplied through taxes levied and 
collected under the laws of the respective colonies. 

I am, sir, 
S. W. NIEDERHAUSER. 


BEAUTIES OF THE SUNDAY LAW IN NEW YORK 
New York, Fanuary 6, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The Children’s Educational Theatre is closed Sundays. 
It has been closed since the first ‘“ blue Sunday.” It seems likely 
to remain closed. 

The nature of the enterprise, its religious, educational, and law- 
protecting significance, makes impossible a resort to any subterfuge, 
or an cpening under the “ protection ” of an injunction against the 
Police Commissioner, or an opening subject to closing by law. 

Our duty to the hundreds of children we have kept from the 
streets, Sundays, the past three years, being stopped by law, we 
are trying to fulfill our duty to the young people who find the 
chief inspiration of their lives in the work of playing for the 
theatre. 

Saturday, January 11, 8 P.M., we institute a series of evening 
performances, appealing to the mature taste. We shall play “ Hop 
o’ My Thumb,” produced by Maude Adams some little time ago, 
and: two plays by the co-author of “ The Road to Yesterday,” Miss 
Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. 

Please send your representative to see this new work, and please 
let your public know what we are doing. and why we are not at- 
tending to our Sunday duty. 

I am, sir, 
(Mrs.) EMMA SHERIDAN FRY, 
Dramatic Director Ch. Ed. Theatre. 
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Admiral Evans 


The Trinidad Guard of Honor, Lieutenant Colonel Swain Commandant, being Inspected by Admiral Evans 


On Board U. 8. 8S. “ Ohio.” 


ELLO!” 
‘Yes, this is the Ohio?” 
“Yes, I hear you perfectly.” 





“Tle’s right here in the chart house. 
—Captain, the J//linvis wishes to speak 
to you.” 

* Hello, Jllinois,” 





(Isn't this the greatest yet! By Jove, 
who would have thought. cf this a few vears ago’) 
No.— Is that so? Indeed I will. Yes. Well good- 
by—” 

*T wonder if we ring off?” i 

And indeed who would have thought of talking to a ship two 
miles away without any wires a few years ago? 


*No.— 


“Captain Davis, one of the men wants to speak to you.” 

“Very well, send him in.” 

He comes in. 

* Captain, sir, the first sergeant says them rubber clothes wot I 
had is lost and I have to pay for them and I want to tell you how 
it was sir you see it had been raining and I went to Marsch and I 
says let me git my rubber clothes outen the box and he give me the 
key and I got my clothes then the next day I went on the sick list 
with my eyes and it was snowing or something and I ast Adams 
wot to do wit me clothes and he says Git t’ ’ell out o’ here and it 
was rainin’ or somethin’ and I didn’t know wot to do wit me 
clothes so I put ’em in a box where there was the rest of the rubber 
clothes and the sentinels was wearin’ them and that fresh mail 
orderly from the Alabama was always kiddin’ me and Marsch about 
the Ohio sayin’ ain’t you got no good clothes on that ship ’cause 
you see who's he took my rubber coat and my boots was the small- 
est in the lot and my hat had a split on one side where it rained 
on me head and it was raining or somethin’ and he says to me why 
don’t you git some good clothes so you see sir I ain’t responsible 
for them clothes ‘cause that fresh mail orderly from the Alabama 
was always kiddin’ me and Marsch and I went on the sick list—” 

But by this time Captain Davis was gasping for breath and 
nearly put down and out. 


At twelve o'clock noon to-day (Thursday, December 19) the Ad- 
miral jumped us up a knot in speed, so we are now bowling 
along at eleven knots. The strain of this comes on the fire room 
ferce more than on any others, and when it is considered that 


every day is growing hotter, it is easily understood how hard a 
job the men have down there. The furnaces roar just as much 
and the heat gets more intense every day, yet these bully boys 
know that everything is dependent on them, and they make no 
whimper as they come out of the stoke holes dripping wet from 
their four hours of hard work feeding the ever hungry furnaces. 
The man behind the coal shovel is entitled to just as much credit for 
everything as the man behind the gun. 

The navigators of this fleet certainly have no sinecure. Mr. 
Hubbard showed me a list of the compass reports which he has 
to submit at our different stopping places, and when and where 
he is to get the time to make them all is quite beyond me. The 
position of each ship is reported every day at noon, and again at 
eight bells in the evening, and to the captain of the ship additional 
reports are made at eight bells in the morning and afternoon. 
This, together with the work of looking out for the electrical 
equipment of the ship, keeps the navigators a very busy lot of 
men. 


It is a week before Christmas, and we are in white clothes, and 
the heat is increasing every mile we go south. It seems strange, 
after the cold weather we have just left. However, we now have 
a laundry and a laundryman on board, so we need not be as 
careful of our whites as we used to. It is quite a sight to see 
the decks in the morning watches alive with men scrubbing every 
sort of garment, from a pair of socks to a hammock. In this 
connection | saw a sight, the other day, which reminded me of that 
old soap advertisement called ‘‘ You dirty boy!” There was a big 
husky sergeant, with sand and canvas, scrubbing a recruit until he 
Was as pink as the proverbial baby. Such is the penalty for un- 
cleanliness in the modern navy. 

Friday (December 20) the Missouri signalled that she had a 
man ill with peritonitis, and she was ordered by the flagship 
to make haste to San Juan and leave the man at the hospital. At 
sundown she was nearly out of sight, and going for San Juan 
about fifteen knots an hour. Just after this signal from the 
Missouri came one from the Illinois saying they had a man sick 
with pneumonia, and she was ordered to Culebra to leave him: 
so the second squadron is now composed of only six ships, but they 
will rejoin to-morrow as we go through the Virgin Passage. 

“The doctor seems set on getting that after bridge, and I 
believe he will get it.’ This was what Captain Bartlett said 
after Dr. Garton reported that he had a tuberculosis patient whom 
he wished to place on the after bridge for open air treatment. 
The doctor had already put a man up there for isolation, the man 
having developed a case of measles on the second day out. 5o 
Captain Bartlett’s emergency cabin on the after bridge is now 
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ROLLING DOWN TO RIO 


THE PONDEROUS BATTLE-SHIP “ILLINOIS” RIDING THE SEAS ON HER VOYAGE TO TRINIDAD WITH THE BATTLE 


From a photograph taken by Chaplain Matthew Gleason of the battle-ship Maine 
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Admiral Evans and Staff landing at Trinidad for the Official Call on the Governor 


turned into a ward for contagious diseases, and Dr. Garton has 
the after bridge. 

Great preparations are going on forward in the crew’s quarters 
for the event of crossing the equator. As all seamen know, when 
one crosses the “line,” one enters the domain of Neptune, the 
king of the sea, and from all landlubbers and others who have 
not crossed is exacted the initiation into the mystic rites of this 
domain. Forward this means the actual passing through the 
ceremonies, while those aft who have not crossed are assessed in 
things which appeal to the taste of Neptune and his court. When 
we do go across, I will send a description of just what took place; 
but now it must be kept a profound secret, that no one may know 
what to expect. I have crossed six times, so I know. 


To-day (Saturday, the 2lst) as we went through the Virgin 
Passage, the Missouri and the [llinois came out from Culebra and 
rejoined. Their sick were put on the tug there, and are now on 
the way to the hospital in San Juan, and once more we are 
bowling merrily along in double column at eleven knots. I asked 
the commander-in-chief for permission to send HArPEeR’s WEEKLY 
a wireless as we entered the Passage, and it was granted. The 
wireless man, after getting my message off, asked San Juan when 
it would be in New York, and San Juan said, “ Eight p.m. this 
evening.” Think of it! Here we are, far out at sea, and yet able 
to send messages to New York! Early this morning when we 
were cighty-five miles from San Juan, we were able to hear the 
tick of the wireless telegraph station there over the receivers 
of the wireless telephones. It’s difficult to get quite used to this 
sort of thing. 


Saturday night at sea, and of course the time honored “ Sweet- 


hearts and Wives,” and after dinner a regular target range song- 
fest. I say target range because then every one is at his best. 
Old songs, new songs, original songs, speeches, poetry, and all the 
wit of a wardroom mess. Yet, after that ‘“ Sweethearts and 
Wives ” there was something tugging at all of us, something which 
made us all say or at least think, “Gee! I wish I was back in 
God’s country!” 

At this songfest Hubbard, after a great deal of persuasion, sang 
his inimitable “ Henny,” and then, as it was part of the bargain, 
Edgar sang the “ Midshipmite,” and Davis sang an old fellow 
with whiskers on it called, “Just because they said he hit the 
booze.” Sterling wound up the fun with his imitation of the pro- 
fessor in a café chantant in Algiers. I don’t know what we 
would do without him to play the piano. We might fall back on 
McCullough, except that Mae has only two notes in the bass 
which he likes, and as time is something not to be considered— 
well, I'm glad Sterling is here. 

We have just passed St. Croix and have changed course to 8. 
28 KE, and now are heading direct for Trinidad. We expect to 
arrive Monday about noon, and I think we will. There is quite a 
sea running to-night and everything is battened aft, as we are 
taking water over the quarter deck every minute, The ship is 
wonderfully well ventilated, and if it were not for this the heat 
would drive It’s rather hard 
to think of this as being Christmas time when we are wearing 
white clothe ind 
to have a Christmas tree, and there will be presents for all the 


all of us up on the superstructure 


uffering from the heat However, we are going 
mess I have had six out of seven Christmases in the tropics 
ind I wonder how it would feel to be cold and see snow at Yule 
ticle 





Sunday at sea is always different from any other day. There 
is something in the air, even at sea, which makes one aware of this 
difference. After the Captain had inspected this morning we had 
a general order published, and all the crew were marched aft to 
hear the executive officer read it. It was a caution to the enlisted 
men of the fleet about shore leave, for the Admiral, as usual, has 
thought of everything. After the recall had sounded the Connecti- 
cut made signal, “ Disregard the movements of the flagship” and 
went off to the southward at full speed. We don’t know what her 
object was, but it probably had something to do with the compass 
work. This afternoon there was a burial at sea. A man on the 
Alabama died last night of spinal meningitis, and his funeral took 
place this afternoon. All the ships halfmasted their colors during 
the ceremony, and as the Captain of the ship finished the reading 
of the funeral service, the body, sewn in a canvas shroud with a 
grate bar to weight it, was slid into the sea. 

Hubbard says we will be anchored by two o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon and, as that is a day ahead of -schedule time, we are 
not sorry. Christmas eve will probably be spent in getting ready 
for coaling, and as there will be no work on Christmas day it is 
likely that the men will be allowed a chance to lose their sea legs 
on the beach. This coaling will probabiy be a record performance, 
as every one wants to “hit the beach,” and of course no one can 
do so until all the coal is aboard. 

Nearly every day a new dog or a cat puts in an appearance. 
The men are strong on pets and we now boast four dogs, three 
cats, and a goat. Poor old “ Billy,” the goat, has never got over 
the bite which Admiral Emory’s bull terrier, “ Ham,” gave him. 
His right fore leg was in splints at the knee for nearly six months, 
and now that it is out it seems useless to him; however, he gets 
around on three legs pretty well. The dogs are a wonderful col- 
lection. “ Blink” is a Boston and belongs to Chief Quartermaster 
Dale, ‘ Fritz” is one of those dogs who are raised under a bureau 
and only allowed to grow in a fore and aft line, while “ Bunk,” who 
belongs to the marines, is just plain dog. He was born crazy and 
won’t ever get over it. The fourth member of the dog crew is too 
young to know his name, even if he had one. 


It is Monday afternoon, December 23, and we have just forme: 
column preparatory to going through the Dragon’s Mouth. We 
will anchor at about four o’clock this afternoon, +nd the flag- 
ship has just signalled that the first division and the Missouri 
would take colliers alongside this evening, and be ready to coal 
ship at daylight. The first division will probably finish to 
morrow, and the second will coal the day after Christmas, fol 
lowed in turn by the third and fourth. The Ohio has about a 
thousand tons to take on, and that means two full days’ work. 

The lookout has just sung out, “Land ho!” and the mail 
orderly is collecting the mail, so T must hustle to get this off. We 
are too far from land to tell much about it, but it looks ver) 
attractive and inviting from here. We are about three miles from 
the wharf, as the harbor is very shallow. The port medica! 
officer is on his way to the flagship now, and the fleet surgeon 
will get pratique for usa all. There is some rumor about yellow 
fever in the town, but T don’t believe there is any more of it than 
they always have down here 

All of us wish we were at, say, Forty-second and Broadway) 
for this Christmas, but that is not to be However, we will by 
there next Christmas, and that is a great consolation, 

There woes the last call for mail! 
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Admiral Evans 


The Trinidad Guard of Honor, Lieutenant Colonel Swain Commandant, being Inspected by Admiral Evans 


On Board U. 8. 8. “ Ohio,” 





* Yes, this is the Ohio?” 


“Yes, I hear you perfectly.” 


“Tle’s right here in the chart house. 
—Captain, the //linovis wishes to speak 
to you.” 

* Hello, Jilinois.” 








(Isnt this the greatest yet! By Jove, 
who would have thought ef this a few years ago’) 
*“No— No— Is that so? Indeed I will. Yes, 
by—” 
‘I wonder if we ring off?” 
And indeed who would have thought of talking to a ship two 
miles away without any wires a few years ago? 


Well good- 


“Captain Davis, one of the men wants to speak to you.” 

“ Very well, send him in.” 

He comes in. 

“ Captain, sir, the first sergeant says them rubber clothes wot I 
had is lost and I have to pay for them and I want to tell you how 
it was sir you see it had been raining and I went to Marsch and I 
says let me git my rubber clothes outen the box and he give me the 
key and I got my clothes then the next day I went on the sick list 
with my eyes and it was snowing or something and I ast Adams 
wot to do wit me clothes and he says Git t’ ’ell out o’ here and it 
was rainin’ or somethin’ and I didn’t know wot to do wit me 
clothes so I put ’em in a box where there was the rest of the rubber 
clothes and the sentinels was wearin’ them and that fresh mail 
orderly from the Alabaina was always kiddin’ me and Marsch about 
the Ohio sayin’ ain’t you got no good clothes on that ship ’cause 
you see who’s he took my rubber coat and my boots was the small- 
est in the lot-and my hat had a split on one side where it rained 
on me head and it was raining or somethin’ and he says to me why 
don’t you git some good clothes so you see sir I ain’t responsible 
for them clothes ’cause that fresh mail orderly from the Alabama 
was always kiddin’ me and Marsch and I went on the sick list—” 

But by this time Captain Davis was gasping for breath and 
nearly put down and out. 


At twelve o’clock noon to-day (Thursday, December 19) the Ad- 
miral jumped us up a knot in speed, so we are now bowling 
along at eleven knots. The strain of this comes on the fire room 
force more than on any others, and when it is considered that 


every day is growing hotter, it is easily understood how hard a 
job the men have down there. The furnaces roar just as much 
and the heat gets more intense every day, yet these bully boy 
know that everything is dependent on them, and they make n 
whimper as they come out of the stoke holes dripping wet from 
their four hours of hard work feeding the ever hungry furnaces 
The man behind the coal shovel is entitled to just as much credit fo: 
everything as the man behind the gun. 

The navigators of this fleet certainly have no sinecure. Myr 
Hubbard showed me a list of the compass reports which he ha- 
to submit at our different stopping places, and when and whei 
he is to get the time to make them all is quite beyond me. Th 
position of each ship is reported every day at noon, and again «1 
eight bells in the evening, and to the captain of the ship additiona! 
reports are made at eight bells in the morning and afternoon 
This, together with the work of looking out for the electrica! 
equipment of the ship, keeps the navigators a very busy lot ot 
men. 


It is a week before Christmas, and we are in white clothes, ani 
the heat is increasing every mile we go south. It seems strange 
after the cold weather we have just left. However, we now hay 
a Jaundry and a laundryman on board, so we need not be as 
careful of our whites as we used to. It is quite a sight to se 
the decks in the morning watches alive with men scrubbing ever) 
sort of garment, from a pair of socks te a hammock. In thi- 
connection | saw a sight, the other day, which reminded me of that 
old soap advertisement called “ You dirty boy!” There was a big 
husky sergeant, with sand and canvas, scrubbing a recruit until hi 
was as pink as the proverbial baby. Such is the penalty for un 
cleanliness in the modern navy. 


Friday (December 20) the Missouri signalled that she had a 
man ill with peritonitis, and she was ordered by the _ flagshi 
to make haste to San Juan and leave the man at the hospital. A 
sundown she was nearly out of sight, and going for San Juai 
about fifteen knots an hour. Just after this signal from th 
Missouri came one from the [illinois saying they had a man sic 
with pneumonia, and she was ordered to Culebra to leave him 
so the second squadron is now composed of only six ships, but the 
will rejoin to-morrow as we go through the Virgin Passage. 

“The doctor seems set on getting that after bridge, and 
believe he will get it.” This was what Captain Bartlett said 
after Dr. Garton reported that he had a tuberculosis patient whon 
he wished to place on the after bridge for open air treatment. 
The doctor had already put a man up there for isolation, the man 
having developed a case of measles on the second day out. So 
Captain Bartlett’s emergency cabin on the after bridge is now 
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Admiral Evans and Staff landing at Trinidad for the Official Call on the Governor 


turned into a ward for contagious diseases, and Dr. Garton has 
the after bridge. 

Great preparations are going on forward in the crew’s quarters 
for the event of crossing the equator. As all seamen know, when 
one crosses the “line,” one enters the domain of Neptune, the 
king of the sea, and from all landlubbers and others who have 
not crossed is exacted the initiation into the mystic rites of this 
domain. Forward this means the actual passing through the 
ceremonies, while those aft who have not crossed are assessed in 
things which appeal to the taste of Neptune and his court. When 
we do go across, I will send a description of just what took place; 
but now it must be kept a profound secret, that no one may know 
what to expect. I have crossed six times, so I know. 


To-day (Saturday, the 2lst) as we went through the Virgin 
Passage, the Missouri and the /ilinois came out from Culebra and 
rejoined. Their sick were put on the tug there, and are now on 
the way to the hospital in San Juan, and once more we are 
bowling merrily along in double column at eleven knots. I asked 
the commander-in-chief for permission to send HARPER’s WEEKLY 
a wireless as we entered the Passage, and it was granted. The 
wireless man, after getting my message off, asked San Juan when 
it would be in New York, and San Juan said, “* Eight p.m. this 
evening.” Think of it! Here we are, far out at sea, and yet able 
to send messages to New York! Early this morning when we 
were eighty-five miles from San Juan, we were able to hear the 
tick of the wireless telegraph station there over the reeeivers 
of the wireless telephones. It’s difficult to get quite used to this 
sort of thing. 

Saturday night at sea, and of course the time honored “ Sweet- 
hearts and Wives,” and after dinner a regular target range song- 
fest. I say target range because then every one is at his best. 
Old songs, new songs, original songs, speeches, poetry, and all the 
wit of a wardroom mess. Yet, after that.“ Sweethearts and 
Wives ” there was something tugging at all of us, something which 
made us all say or at least think, “Gee! I wish I was back in 
God’s country!” 

At this songfest Hubbard, after a great deal of persuasion, sang 
his inimitable “ Henny,” and then, as it was part of the bargain, 
Edgar sang the “ Midshipmite,” and Davis sang an old fellow 
with whiskers on it called, “Just because they said he hit the 
booze.” Sterling wound up the fun with his imitation of the pro- 
fessor in a café chantant in Algiers. I don’t know what we 
would do without him to play the piano. We might fall back on 
McCullough, except that Mac has only two notes in the bass 
which he likes, and as time is something not to be considered— 
well, I’m glad Sterling is here. 

We have just passed St. Croix and have changed course to S. 
28 E, and now are heading direct for Trinidad. We expect to 
arrive Monday about noon, and I think we will. There is quite a 
sea running to-night and everything is battened aft, as we are 
taking water over the quarter deck every minute. The ship is 
wonderfully well ventilated, and if it were not for this the heat 
would drive all of us up on the superstructure. It’s rather hard 
to think of this as being Christmas time when we are wearing 
white clothes and suffering from the heat. However, we are going 
to have a Christmas tree, and there will be presents for all the 
mess. I have had six out of seven Christmases in the tropics, 
— I wonder how it would feel to be cold and see snow at Yule- 
tide. 


Sunday at sea is always different from any other day. There 
is something in the air, even at sea, which makes one aware of this 
difference. After the Captain had inspected this morning we had 
a general order published, and all the crew were marched aft to 
hear the executive officer read it. It was a caution to the enlisted 
men of the fleet about shore leave, for the Admiral, as usual, has 
thought of everything. After the recall had sounded the Connecti- 
cut made signal, “ Disregard the movements of the flagship” and 
went off to the southward at full speed. We don’t know what her 
object was, but it probably had something to do with the compass 
work. This afternoon there was a burial at sea. A man on the 
Alabama died last night of spinal meningitis, and his funeral took 
place this afternoon. All the ships halfmasted their colors during 
the ceremony, and as the Captain of the ship finished the reading 
of the funeral service, the body, sewn in a canvas shroud with a 
grate bar to weight it, was slid into the sea. 

Hubbard says we will be anchored by two o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon and, as that is a day ahead of schedule time, we are 
not sorry. Christmas eve will probably be spent in getting ready 
for coaling, and as there will be no work on Christmas day it is 
likely that the men will be allowed a chance to lose their sea legs 
on the beach. This coaling will probabiy be a record performance. 
as every one wants to “hit the beach,” and of course no one can 
do so until all the coal is aboard. 

Nearly every day a new dog or a cat puts in an appearance. 
The men are strong on pets and we now boast four dogs, three 
cats, and a goat. Poor old “ Billy,” the goat, has never got over 
the bite which Admiral Emory’s bull terrier, “ Ham,” gave him. 
His right fore leg was in splints at the knee for nearly six months, 
and now that it is out it seems useless to him; however, he gets 
around on three legs pretty well. The dogs are a wonderful col 
lection. ‘“ Blink” is a Boston and belongs to Chief Quartermaste1 
Dale, “ Fritz” is one of those dogs who are raised under a bureau 
and only allowed to grow in a fore and aft line, while “ Bunk,” who 
belongs to the marines, is just plain dog. He was born crazy and 
won’t ever get over it. The fourth member of the dog crew is too 
young to know his name, even if he had one. 


It is Monday afternoon, December 23, and we have just formec 
column preparatory to going through the Dragon’s Mouth. W: 
will anchor at about four o’clock this afternoon, and the flag- 
ship has just signalled that the first division and the Missouri 
would take colliers alongside this evening, and be ready to coal 
ship at daylight. The first division will probably finish to- 
morrow, and the second will coal the day after Christmas, fol- 
lowed in turn by the third and fourth. The Ohio has about a 
thousand tons to take on, and that means two full days’ work. 

The lookout has just sung out, “Land ho!” and the mail 
orderly is collecting the mail, so I must hustle to get this off. We 
are too far from land to tell much about it, but it looks very 
attractive and inviting from here. We are about three miles from 
the wharf, as the harbor is very shallow. The port medical 
officer is on his way to the flagship now, and the fleet surgeon 
will get pratique for us all. There is some rumor about yellow 
fever in the town, but I don’t believe there is any more of it than 
they always have down here. 

All of us wish we were at, say, Forty-second and Broadway) 
for this Christmas, but that is not to be. However, we will be 
there next Christmas, and that is a great consolation. 

There goes the last call for mail! 
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WO men who are sure to be prominent in Washington 
at this session are the Philippine delegates, the Hon. 





Ks Benito Legarda and the Hon. Pablo Ocampo de 
Leon. Both men have interesting personalities and 


both are among the most prominent native-born men 
in the islands. 

3enito Legarda, the delegate elected by the Com- 
mission, of which he is himself a distinguished member, is very 
largely of Spanish descent. He was born in Manila fifty-four years 
ago, and received his education in his native 
city, graduating from the local university of 
Santo Tomas with the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. After being admitted to the bar, he 
practised his chosen profession for a few 
years, but soon found it necessary to devote his 
whole time to his ljarge business interests. 

This he did with suci: success that he is now 
considered one of the ablest business managers 
as well as one of the wealthiest men in the 
whole Philippines. His Manila mansion, 
which is almost palatially furnished, is a very 
hospitable home. Among those whom he has 
recently entertained are Secretary and Mrs. 
Taft, who were his guests during a part of the 
time which they spent in Manila. 

Commissioner Legarda has travelled exten- 
sively in nearly all of the countries of Europe, 
and speaks several languages with fluency. 

-aris is his favorite city; it was here that the 

accompanying photograph was taken during a 
recent visit. On four different occasions he has 
been in the United States. In i893 he and his 
whole family spent several months at the Chi- 
cago Fair; in 1904 he was a member of the 
Philippine Commission appointed to visit the 
St. Louis Exposition. 
. Personally Commissioner Legarda is of 
middle stature, with black hair and mustache 
which are slightly touched with gray. One is 
eharmed by his manner and by his conversa- 
tion. He is reputed to have many friends, but 
no enemies. It is fairly well known that of 
all the men whom the Commission was likely to 
select, he was the one most acceptable to the 
Assembly. Mr. Legarda, with his almost per- 
fect command of English, and his partiality 
for American institutions and American life, 
will be a most acceptable delegate at Washing- 
ton. He is an excellent representative of the 
wealth, education, and culture of the Philip- 
pines. 

In politics he has been one of the earliest 
and stanchest friends of the United States. 
During the days of Aguinaldo’s rule he was for 
a time Treasurer and Vice-President of the 
Malolos Congress, but he soon realized the hope- 
lessness of the Filipino cause, resigned his posi- 
tions, and became one of the foremost leaders 
of the Federal party, which tried to induce the 
insurgents to lay down their arms and accept 
American sovereignty. In recognition of the 
value of his services, he was chosen as one of 
the three Filipinos appointed to the Philippine 
Commission, when civil government was organ- 
ized in 1901; this position he continucd to hold 
up to the time of his recent election. He is 
now a member of the Progresista, sometimes 
called the Government, party. This is the suc- 
cessor of the Federal party, and while it has 
declared in favor of eventual independence for 
the Philippines, it does not wish for it at the 
present time, but only when the United States 
shall consider that the Filipinos are fully pre- 
pared for complete self-government. 

In a recent conversation, after his election 
was assured, Commissioner Legarda said that, 
although the Filipino people had made strik- 
ing progress under American rule, especially 
along educational lines, it was useless to talk 
of independence now, or at any time while the 
present Spanish-trained generation should be 
in control of Filipino polities. “I want inde- 
pendence,” he exclaimed, “ but how can we have 
it? That’s the question. I do not want to stand the risk of 
possible civil war or anarchy, for I have property to lose.” 

In the House of Representatives, he said, he and the delegate 
of the Assembly would work together for the same objects, pro- 
vided the question of independence were not raised. Their chief 
aim would be to improve the economic condition of the islands, for, 
largely on account of the cattle-plague, which has killed off about 
ninety per cent. of the work-animals, the situation is worse than 
it has been for thirty years. “Our particular object,” he said, 
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“The Gentlemen from Manila” 


By PROFESSOR G. H. BLAKESLEE 


Congress provided that the delegates 
Philippines 
elected by the new Legislature, the 
Commission and the Assembly 
the result is that 
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one delegate, Hon. Benito Legarda, 
practically represents the Commis- 
sion, made up of four Americans and 
three Filipinos, and the other, Hon. 
Pablo 
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Hon. Benito Legarda 





Hon. Pablo Ocampo de Leon 


“will be to show Congress the great need of lowering the duty 
upon Philippine sugar and tobacco.” 

When asked what he would do in case the Philippine Assembly 
should send a petition to Congress requesting immediate inde- 
pendence, he declared, with emphasis, that he would oppose it and 
would show reasons why independence at present is practically 
impossible. If the petition should ask that some definite date be 
set when independence would be granted, he could only approve 
such a proposal, he said, provided the date were made so far 
distant, “say one hundred years from now,” 
that the islands then would without any man- 
ner of doubt be ready for independence. 

“Would you favor a resolutien of Congress 
pledging the Filipinos independence at some un- 
vot- named time?” 

“Yes. I think it would have a good effect 
upon the people, for many are now suspicious 
of the real purposes of the American govern- 
ment. 

Pablo Ocampo de Leon, the delegate who 
represents the Philippine Assembly, belongs to 
an old and well-to-do Filipino family. Like 
Legarda he was born and educated in Manila, 
receiving his degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
the University of Santo Tomas. 

Mr. Ocampo—for so he is to be called, and 
not Mr. De Leon—has played a_ prominent 
part as a Filipino patriot. In 1896 he was 
imprisoned by the Spanish government because 
of his insurrectionary tendencies. Two years 
iater, when the short-lived Philippine Republic 
was organized under Aguinaldo, he was elected 
a member of the Malolos Congress; shortly 
afterwards he was appointed to represent the 
insurgent government at Manila. Here he dis- 
played such activity that the American mili- 
tary authority, who had by that time captured 
the city, exiled him to the island of Guam, 
along with forty other supposedly dangerous 
Filipinos. After two years he was permitted to 
return. 

From the time he came back to Manila until 
a few months ago, Mr. Ocampo took very little 
part in polities, but devoted himself almost en- 
tirely to his law practice. He was, however, 
for a time, the director of La Patria, the fore- 
runner of the present able, radical, and in- 
tensely patriotic daily, £1 Renacimiento. He 
entered the campaign which preceded the elec- 
tions for the Assembly, and became one of the 
most prominent of the Nacionalistas. This 
party, as its name suggests, is founded upon 
the idea that the Filipinos are a distinct na- 
tion, that they are capable of self-government, 
and that the United States should grant them 
independence at an early date. 

Besides Mr. Ocampo’s generally recognized 
integrity, business ability and soundness of 
judgment, there were two or three circum- 
stances which greatly aided him in securing 
his election. In the first place, he is practi- 
rally a pure-blooded Filipino, “ Filipino in 
heart and in face,” as the expression goes. 
The majority of the Assembly were anxious to 
have» their delegate a true representative of 
their race. This fact alone was enough to 
cause the defeat of other strong candidates, 
who were in part of Spanish origin. Mr. 
Ocampo was further favored both by his 
radically patriotic record and by his present 
conservatism. The Assembly leaders con- 
sidered it good policy to send a moderate na- 
tionalist to Washington, and Mr. Ocampo is 
probably the most conservative among the 
prominent men of the party. 

In talking over his probable work as dele- 
gate, he said that he would very likely receive 
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Leon, the As- 


would direct his action in the more important 
matters. So far as he could express a per- 
sonal opinion, however, he felt positive that he 
and Commissioner Legarda, though they be- 
longed to different parties, would be able to 
work together harmoniously on practically all questions relating 
to the Philippines. Their most important object at Washington 
would be to do everything possible to improve the economic condi- 
tion of the islands, for, on account of cattle-plague and other mis- 
fortunes, the situation was worse than it had been for many 
years. To this end both delegates would try to secure the reduc- 
tion or, if possible, the repeal of the United States duty upon 
Philippine sugar and tobacco. Both delegates, also, are greatly 
interested in the Japanese question. 
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The Passing of 








“300 Mulberry Street” 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


HE symbol “300 Mulberry Street,” that for nearly 
half a century has been anathema in the under- 
world of two continents, and, like “ Scotland Yard,” 
has figured in history and fiction, is about to lose 
its significance—the Police Department having more 
than quadrupled numerically since, in 1863, it moved 
its headquarters to the address familiar to all 
civilized criminals. In this new year of 1908 work 
is nearing completion on the edifice bounded by 
Centre, Broome, Grand, and Lafayette streets, which, 

doubtless, thereafter, will be given a name of its own to conjure 

with among evil-doers. 

It was the year that it took possession of the present head- 
quarters—oflicially known as the Central Office—that the New 
York Police Department first demonstrated its capacity as a 
fighting force, by quelling the draft riots before the National 
Guard could be recalled from the front to assist it. The occur- 
rences of the sanguinary three days and nights in July, 1863, 
that Manhattan Island ‘was virtually in possession of the mob 
are almost as fearful as anything that is recorded of Paris during 
the Commune. The actual mortality has never been known, but 
it has been estimated 
that between 7000 and 
8000 persons were in- 
jured, and at least 
1000 killed, while the 
damage to property 
reached $2,500,000. 

More than fifty 
buildings were burned, 
including the Colored 
Orphan Asylum, two 








police stations, and 
three provost - mar- 
shals’ offices, during 
this brief reign of 
terror. Negroes were 


beaten and stoned to 
death and hanged to 
lamp-posts, and other 
terrible atrocities were 
committed. The life 
of Horace Greeley was 
persistently threaten- 
ed, and desperate ef- 
forts were made to 
fire the Tribune build- 
ing, which were frus- 
trated by the. police 


fighting against tre- 
mendous odds. John 


A. Kennedy, the su- 
perintendent of the 
department, who led 
the policemen against 
a mob overwhelming- 
ly outnumbering them 
that was marching 
down Broadway with 
the avowed intention of burning 300 Mulberry Street, was 
dangerously wounded and shockingly disfigured, and many of his 
men were killed and injured. They routed the mob, how- 
ever, leaving scores dead and dying in the street. ‘“ During that 
red week,” writes former Inspector Nicholas Brooks, the historian 
of Police Headquarters, “there was never a moment but that the 
building was threatened with the torch, and was only preserved 
by the sleepless vigilance and hand-to-hand bravery of its de- 
fenders.” 

Eight years later Governor Hoffman came,down from Albany 
and made 300 Mulberry Street his military headquarters during the 
suppression of the Orange riots. The members of the Hibernian 
societies of New York, that had paraded on St. Patrick’s day in 
the year 1871, considered it an affront when the Orangemen of 
the city announced their intention to march in procession on the 
anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, in July, and promised that 
no such demonstration should occur. The Orangemen swore that 
they would parade or die, and so threatening did the situation 
become that Mayor Oakey Hall, through the superintendent of 
police, issued an order forbidding the procession. 

When Governor Hoffman, in Albany, heard of the Mayor’s ac- 
tion he took the Empire State Express (or its ancient equivalent) 








The famous Detective Bureau at Police Headquarters 
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to New York, where he put forth the following proclamation: 
“T hereby give notice that any and all bodies of men desiring to 
assemble and march in peaceable procession in the city to-morrow, 
the 12th instant, will be permitted to do so. They will be pro- 
tected to the fullest extent possible by the military and _ police 
authorities. A military and police escort will be furnished to 
any, body of men demanding it, on application to me at my head- 
quarters (which will be Police Headquarters in this city)... .” 

The Orangemen paraded, but were attacked by the Hibernians 
and a mob along the entire line of march, and there was great 
Joss of life. The police again won the day, taking the brunt of 
battle from the military. ; 

Number 300 Mulberry Street has other associations than those 
connected with crime, however. History has been made within 
the walls of the old headquarters building. In the time of the bi- 
partisan police commissions, when two Democrats and two Re- 
publicans controlled the destinies of the department, the offices 
of the commissioners, who were always prominent politicians, 
were meeting-places for the bigwigs of both parties. Indeed, in 
the °70’s the newspapers frequently complained that the Custom- 
house, the offices of the district attorney and the city marshal, 
and Police Headquar- 
ters were centres of 
party propagation. 
There are two en- 
trances to the head- 
quarters building, one 
in Mulberry and the 
other in Mott Street, 
the former being al- 
ways under the sur- 
veillance of the re- 
porters, who have 
offices in a_ building 
opposite. The Mott 
Street door is not as 
carefully watched, 
though newspaper 
men are continually 
prowling about the 
corridors, so that it 
is almost impossible 
for any one to enter 
or leave the building 
without being  ob- 
served by the agents 
of the Fourth Estate. 
There are politicians 
who recall occasions 
when the reporters 
were decoyed into 
one of the commis- 
sioner’s rooms, while 
John Kelly sneaked 
in by the Mott 
Street entrance for 
a secret confer- 
ence with Chester A. 
Arthur. 

Arthur was a familiar figure at Police Headquarters up to the 
time that the assassination of Garfield made him President. Even 
while he was Vice-President he frequently called in Mulberry 
Street to discuss the local political situation with Stephen V. 
French, who, with Dewitt C. Wheeler, composed the Republican 
end of the Police Board of that time, the Democratic balance being 
preserved by Charles F. MacLean, now on the Supreme Court 
bench, and James E. Morrison. It was during the tenure of office 
of this Board of Commissioners that 300 Mulberry Street was the 
scene of one of the bitterest factional fights in the history of 
Tammany Hall. Election inspectors were then appointed by the 
Police Board, two Democrats and two Republicans being allotted 
to each election district. The Democrats were split into a Tam- 
many and an anti-Tammany faction during the municipal cam- 
paign of 1879, and the contest that ensued necessitated all-night 
sessions of the board, Elihu Root, now Secretary of State, and 
the late David Dudley Field being among the legal counsel who 
left Police Headquarters after daylight in the mornings. 

An earlier political fight that centred at 300 Mulberry Street 
was in 1874, when John Kelly attempted to foree Governor Dix 
to remove Mayor Havemeyer, because he had himself refused to 
remove Police Commissioners Hugh Gardner and Oliver Charlick, 
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who were under indictment for a technical offence committed in 
the removal of a Tammany election inspector. Gardner and 
Charlick finally resigned, and that the latter was not of the stuff 
some politicians are made of is indicated by the fact that he died 
soon afterward, his death being hastened by the disgrace attendant 
upon his indictment. 

A more recent political controversy at Police Headquarters re- 
sulted in the abolition of the bipartisan commission, and the 
establishment, in 1901, of the present single-headed one. The 
last. four-headed commission was composed of Bernard J. York 
and John B. Sexton, Democrats, and Henry E. Abell and Thomas L. 
Hamilton, Republicans. That there is a single-headed commission 
to-day is believed in some quarters to be due to revenge on the 
part “of the late Frederick 8. Gibbs, Republican leader, directed 
against Hamilton and Abell, who had refused to do his political 
bidding. Whatever may have been his motive, Gibbs brought about 
legislation at Albany that swept his enemies out of place and 
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The new Headquarters Building, in the Block bounded 
by Lafayette, Centre, Broome, and Grand Streets 


sacrificed Sexton and York with them. Incidentally the office of 
chief of police was abolished, and William S. Devery, who was 
occupying that post and was no friend to Gibbs, also lost his job 
permanently. 

_ Before the improvements in telegraph facilities made it possible 
for the newspapers to issue early bulletins, and rendered the in- 
troduction of private wires into the various political headquarters 
throughout the city a simple matter, 300 Mulberry Street, where 
the first official returns are received in New York, was a rendez- 
vous for the big politicians of both parties on election nights. 
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Iex-President Grant and Sen 
ator Roscoe Conkling rarely 
failed to visit Police Head 
quarters for the returns when 
they were in the city on the 
evening after an important 
election, and distinguished 
visitors from all over the 
country have been taken 
thither at one time or an 
other to get election news 
from home. A person ac 
juainted with the respective 
locations of the offices of the 
Democratic and Republican 
commissioners in the head 
quarters building might fix 
the result of an_ election 
unless it should chance to be 
a very close one -by ten 
o'clock on any election night, 
merely by observation of the 
windows. If the windows of 
the Democratic commissioners 
were dark it meant a Republican victory, and vice versa—for the 
members of the defeated party did not make a practice of remain 
ing to congratulate the victors. 

Many well-known politicians, aside from those already men- 
tioned, have held the office of police commissioner at 300 Mul- 
berry Street, not the least of these being Theodore Roosevelt, who 
was appointed by Mayor Strong in 1895, and served with General 
Frederick D. Grant, as the other Republican member of the Board, 
and Andrew D. Parker and Avery D. Andrews, Democrats, re- 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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The Man Apart 


By CALVIN JOHNSTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST HASKELL 


= HEN I was born, I know it was just like step- 
pin’ out of a mirror, for the first thing I re- 
member was blinkin’ into scmethin’ very 
bright, and hearin’ a sound like breakin’ glass. 
Then instead of floatin’ like a shadow, I was 
somethin’ real, and laughed into the fierce dark 
face of old Jorn. 
Once since then I mentioned it to Jorn, and 
he said that the sea and sky were very bright 
that day, and the shingle grated like glass when he drew up the 
boat he found me adrift in. 

“There was a schooner went down out there the night before,” 
he added quickly; “ but, mind you, I ain’t sayin’ you’re not right 
about bein’ born so; just like the reflection o’ somebody else. God 
knows.” 

Perhaps bein’ born is all you can think of at one time, for I 
had lived till I was pretty old before I noticed the white sails out 
at sea, and the lighthouse on the rocks, where we lived. 

Then long afterward*came the first evening when I felt the 
storm and wasn’t afraid, as I looked up at the brave, friendly 
light shinin’ out over the reefs where the Atlantic beat. I walked 
slow and sideways, facin’ the wind, till I got to the door Jorn had 
opened as if lookin’ out for me. 
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“ The Nor’easter booms down like a cannon,” he said, as I stood 
by in my drippin’ clothes, “ though, of course, you needn’t be afraid 
of it. 

He said this in a very solemn tone, and his eyes, that were al- 
ways slow and dreamy, glittered a little bit. 

We ate supper as usual without sayin’ hardly anything, though 
he watched me as if thinkin’ over somethin’ he had to tell. After- 
ward we both sat listenin’, till havin’ made up his mind, he turned 
around, holdin’ his pipe in his hand, and said: 

“You are Solomon Strange.” 

I had never had any name, except just Boy, up to that 
time, and he looked at me anxiously as to see how I would 
take it. 

“T like it,” I said after thinkin’ a while, for somehow it sounded 
like a part of that night, with its wild sea and hail. 

He smoked his pipe a few minutes, before sayin’ as if to ex- 
plain, “I have my idea about you,” and I nodded that it was all 
right. We were always very friendly, just like this. 

“Would you mind readin’ all them books over there?” he asked 
then. 

Jotn had taught me all he knew about readin’, so I promised, 
though I knew it would take a good many years to spell out the 
dictionary and all the other books left by the lighthouse inspector. 

“Particular, anything about spirits,’ he 
added; “ you ought to know that.” 

“T believe so, too,” I said, and the next day 








[I found one in the dictionary, though there was 
not any in the other books except a ghost. 

I grew older after that, and began to feel I 
was somebody important with a name which 
was all my own, and spoke of it to a very 
wrinkled oyster, that I’d picked up at low tide, 
and was keepin’ in a little cove for company. 
Of course there was plenty of other things to 
play with, but there’s nothin’ like a live one. 

I loved to play tag with the waves, up and 
down the beach, and would hoist sail on an old 
wreck half buried in the sand. 

I would do this whenever I felt noisy, because 
as I couldn’t see my crew o’ spirits, it took lots 
of shoutin’ to make ’em hear, and Jorn always 
looked worried if I laughed too much about the 
house. He never was cross, but seemed to think 
it didn’t look well in Solomon Strange. 

After the lamps were trimmed in the mornin’ 
we would brush out every bit o’ dust, and then 
he weuld sit smokin’ and lookin’ out to sea, 
sometimes talkin’ in a low tone. 

T often wondered who he spoke to, but could 
never see ’em, no matter how hard I looked. I 
guess his crew was a good deal like mine, only 
they must have understood better, for he would 
sometimes sit still with eyes shinin’, as if listen- 
in’ to their answers. 

With so many things to look after, I didn’t 

have a chance to get lonesome; besides, for a 
long time, I thought I had to tell the tide not 
to come any higher, which made Jorn open his 
eyes. 
The inspector came out to our rocky island 
twice a year, and his boat would bring supplies 
and some clothes, but once he forgot the tobaccy. 
After wanderin’ about very uneasy for several 
days, and talkin’ to his crew a good deal, Jorn 
pulled the old life-boat down to the beach, and 
said we were goin’ over to the mainland. 

We could see this from our lighthouse, settin’ 
low and blue in the water, but it took most of 
the mornin’ for Jorn to row over, and when we 
got there I was surprised to find how big it 
was. 

We went up into the village, and never havin’ 
seen many people, I took a good deal of notice 
of them, speakin’ to each other on the street, 
or shakin’ hands when they met. ‘ 

They all knew Jorn and nodded, but it 
seemed to me that they looked at him in a 
queer way, and I felt they whispered about him 
when we got past. 

Not a word did he speak to anybody, so I 
could tell he was different from mainlanders, 
and didn’t like them. When Jorn went into a 
store, I stood outside, and saw a man carry 
another little boy cut of a yard across the 
street, and pat him when he set him down 
upon the walk. When the man walked away I 








We ate supper as usual without sayin’ anything 
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crossed over and asked: 
“What did he do that for?” for I thought 
maybe he didn’t know how to walk. 




















“ Papas always pat their little boys on the head,” he said. 
“No,” I told him, “they pat dogs on the head. The inspector 
has one.” 

He puckered his face at me, but Jorn came out of the store 
ust then, and I had to follow back to the boat, though I thought 
f that little boy all the way, and found my fists doubled up when 
: got there. 

Of course this trip gave me a lot to think about, and the next 
ornin’ I started out from the lighthouse along the beach; though 
min’ to the end of it, I didn’t stop as I’d always done before, 

it kept right on clamberin’ over the rocks till I could see the 

ainland. There I sat and thought about all the things I could, 
ut kept comin’ back to one thing in particular, till I said: 

“Well, he can 

cker his face; I 

mt want anybody 
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then went home, feelin’ very sad that he should fly away after all 
the sand-worms I’d given him. 

I didn’t look up till I got home, and then hearin’ a little squawk 
raised my eyes, to see Free sittin’ on the rail of the lighthouse 
platform, with his head on one side. 

“Why, he was only jokin’,” | thought, and when I coaxed him, 
he came to my shoulder with his wings brushin’ my cheek, and 
opened his bill. 

Jorn said he’d never seen a gull haunt a person before, and 
shook his head, but I understood how Free felt about it, and was 
gladder than ever to have him for my friend. 

“Vd like to mark him for my bird,” I said, and Jorn, who was 
very strong, cut into an old silver ring and bent it around Free’s 
leg just above the 
claw. 

** Wherever you 





pattin? me on_ the 
head.” As 1 _ sat 

re wonderin’ why 
orn should be so dif- 
jevent from other 
ple, with nobody 

shake his hand, I 
ard an old gull 
eam above my head, 
1 saw one of its 
igelings tumble 
wn the rocky cliff 
nost to my feet. 
know it had fallen 
it of its nest far 
above, but as I 

uldn’t reach to put 

back, and the old 

ill flew away to sea, 
i took it carefully in 
nivy hand. 

Though very ugly, 
and seared, and 
ragged, I can’t tell 
you how glad I was 

pat its head, and 
ieel that, all warm 
and alive, it was my 
own to keep. I look- 
ed out again to the 
far, blue mainland, 
‘ud from somewhere 
came a word I had 
heard, or read in a 
book. 

“JT shall name you 
freewing,” I said, and 
from that time on 
kept him shut up in a 
wooden cage that Jorn 
made for us. 

This made me more 
busy than ever, for he 
was always hungry, 
and I had to dig in 
the sand for blood 
worms all the time I 
wasn’t eatin’ my own 
meals. We were good 
friends at first, and 
he would stretch out 
his neck and squawk 
when he saw me com- 
in, for he thought [ 
was his mother. I 
did flap my arms a 
little for him, but was 
afraid te try flyin’ at 
that time. 

One day late in 
summer I took him 
to the high rocks 








meet hins, high or low, 
he can’t deny you 
now,” said Jorn. “ Do 
you. know all about 
spirits yet?” 

“Not quite,’ I an- 
swered, and I knew 
he thought Free was 
one of them. 

On bright days 
when I sat on the 
rocks, Free would 
visit me, dartin’ down 
the wind, or beatin’ 
up against it with his 
wings fiashin’ like sil- 
ver, as if to show me 
how good it was to be 
out of a cage, which 
I began to understand 
more and more. 

He had a habit of 
flyin’ around a point 
and hidin’, and I got 
the curious notion 
that somethin’ caught 
and held him there; 
so one day I sidled 
along the narrow ledge 
of the cliff till I got 
to a broader space, 
high up and overhang- 
in’ the sea. 

Free was sittin’ on 
a stone that stood at 
the head of a little 
‘mound. This stone 
was very old and 
weather- worn, but 
lookin’ close I could 
see letters on it. 

As | read_ them, 
somethin’ gloomy 
and cold seemed to 
wrap around me. 

“Solomon. Strange 
lies buried here,” said 
the stone. 

I looked up, for the 
daylight was growin’ 
pale and a great fog 
from the ocean sud- 
denly came over, and 
the muffled lighthouse 
bell began to toll out 
of it. 

The stone now 
seemed only a shadow, 
and Free risin’ with a 
hoarse croak flew 
straight away toward 
the mainland. As I 








opposite the mainland, 
as I had done many 
times before, and was 
about to tell him 
again what I’d seen 
over there, when, giving his first great scream, he began beating 
his wings against the bars of the cage. : 

[ was a good deal troubled and tried to pet him, but he kept 
beatin’ his wings till he was almost dead, and fell down in a heap 
with his eyes shut. 

Then all at once it came te me that it wasn’t any joke for Free 
tc be shut in a box on an island, when he had wings, so almost 
crvin’ I took him out. 

[ was miserable to think he’d fly away, for I felt I just couldn’t 
go back to the oyster now, but I held him on my wrist till his eyes 
opened, and then he gave a little flutter that carried him into the 
air. I watched, holdin’ my breath, but after flyin’ in a little 
cirele, he settled down on my shoulder as if afraid, and tucked 
his head under his wing a minute. 

Then as if his mind was made up to risk it, he suddenly screamed 
more shrilly than before and darted far out over the sea, with wide 
white wings. I watched him till he wheeled behind a point, and 





I sat and thought about all the things I could 





could not see any- 
thing, I thought for a 
while, and then under- 
stood everything 
about myself at once. 

“There is nothin’ else to it,” 1 said; “I am the ghost of Solo- 
mon Strange,” then I slipped back along the ledge, for I was not 
afraid of fallin’ any more. 

Jorn sat in the lighthouse tower and reached out both hands as 
I climbed the steps to him; then he dropped them to his side with- 
out any word. 

I felt so large and solemn that evenin’ and walked aroun’ so soft, 
that I know he suspected what I was, which I didn’t mind a bit, 
though I said nothin’. 

But the next afternoon he must have felt sure of it, for swift as 
a spirit, Free flew in out o’ the mist with his head under his wing 
and a little paper tied close aroun’ his leg with a thread. ; 

I took it off and found it printed over, a little lop-sided as if I 
had done it myself. 

“Whose tame gull with a silver ring comes to cur cottage on 
the beach? Are you a little boy? I am a little girl who loves her 
papa. Pa caught the gull.” 
















Jorn watched me read, but when I offered the paper to him he 
shook his head and said, in a knowin’ way: 

“ No, Solomon, that’s your business,” and would have nothin’ to 
do with it. ’ 

I went to sleep thinkin’ about the little girl, and all night could 
see her with bright blue eyes and yellow hair playin’ on the beach. 

Though I was afraid she'd feel put out about it, I felt she’d 
better know the truth, and the next mornin’ printed: 

“JT am not a boy, but a strange ghost,” on a piece of paper and 
fastened it to Free. I wanted to put in “Solomon,” but there 
wasn’t room. 

Then I loosened the bird, who had been in the house all night, 
and he rose in circle after circle, his cries comin’ to me long after 
he was out o’ sight, for the fog was still heavy over the ocean. 

I afterward knew he was tellin’ me goodbye. 

Later, it lightened a bit, and I made my way down the beach 
and over the slippery rocks till I reached the cliff. Then suddenly 
the fog rolled back, and the day shone through hard and frownin’, 
with a high windy sky, for the fall storms were on the way. 

I walked along the ledge to the tombstone, for I wanted to see 
what else was written there, and after a while studied it out like 
this: 

“He was a man who knew all about spirits, and if it hadn’t been 
for his limp and a blind eye would have gone far in the world, 
what mourns his sudden death.” 

I nodded my head then, understandin’ why Jorn wanted me to 
know about spirits. 

For a long time I sat there, takin’ out the little girl’s letter 
and readin’ it over and over. I remembered Free, but somehow 
didn’t even care to see him again. I wanted something else that 
couldn’t be explained, and for the first time thought the island 
small and mean, and felt very much alone. 

“T wonder if he pats her on the head?” 
patted my own to see how it would feel. 

Then growin’ into the same mind as I was durin’ the evenin’ I 
first faced the storm, I read the epitaph again. 

When I got home the lamps were lit and a brown scud was flyin’ 
up before the gusts, while the sea beat hollow, as if a great bell 
rang underneath the water. It was all of a night for ghos‘s. 

In the evenin’ we sat together a while, Jorn not talkin’ to him- 
self, though he appeared to wait and listen, witn the faint glitter 
in his eyes. 

“Was I drowned when you found me in the boat?’ I asked. 
“No,” he answered solemn enough, “ not drowned.” He seemed 
about to say somethin’ else; then waited. 

I went out and wandered ever the lighthouse tower, and when 
the wind shook it like a tree, came back into his room. And I 
limped, and had one eye shut tight. 

Jorn looked at me, holdin’ his pipe, which had gone out. 

“JT had my idea about you,” he said. 

“Ghosts have to haunt,’ I told him, and walked straight on 
through. But I stopped at the door and said, * I mus’ go far in the 
world,” like the words on the tombstone, for I wanted to see the 
little girl on the mainland. 

Not once in his life was Jorn ever afraid, though his voice shook 
and he seemed pale as he leaned forward and spoke: 

“Your time has come to go.” 

I drew back into the dark and went to bed, afraid of myself. I 
did not go to sleep, but lay still, listenin’ to Jorn’s footsteps as he 
walked slowly back and forth, and for some reason troubled by 
what he had said. 

He came to the door and looked in, holdin’ a candle; his face 


I thought, and even 
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was still pale, but his eyes no longer glittered. Instead they 
seemed as deep and soft as the little girl’s. I lay as if aslee:, 
and he stood by me a minute, then took my hand that hung oy. + 
the side of the couch. 

“ Boy,” he whispered, but I was half afraid to answer, and 
went on talkin’ to himself. 

“T sent Solomon Strange out of the world, but I send this Lo: 
given boy back into it to take his place; knowin’ all about spiri 
an’ dealin’ with ‘em, too, which is somethin’ Solomen never could 

He sighed and stood by quietly for a while. ‘“ What will becor 
of old Jorn, now?” he went on in a tremblin’ voice. But wo 
could love me? Since that time I live a man apart, with none °5 
take his hand.” 

I felt him pat my head ever so softly; then the light faded fro. 
my eyelids and he was gone. 

All that long night the picture of the mainland seemed fadi 
from my mind, and even the face of the little girl grew dim, whi 
I listened to the sterm, and thought of Jorn’s lights shinin’ f 
out to sea. 

Mornin’ came with a blue sunny sky, like the day when I wos 
born, and I walked out of the lighthouse lookin’ for Jorn. Thoug) 
the waves ran mountain high, I found him pullin’ the lifebo:t 
down the beach, with a noise like breakin’ glass. Still, I felt 
was a bad day for ghosts. 

He stopped when he saw me, and after a long look turned aw: 
his head. I took hold of his hand, somethin’ I’d never done befo: 
and felt his big fingers close softly over mine. 

“ Jorn,” I said, and as he looked down at me, held up my arm 
he raised me as if wonderin’ and | asked: 

“ Did Solomon Strange hate you?” 

He considered a few moments, then seemed to think I 
know all about it and touched an old scar in his throat. 

“He drove at me here with a knife, and I struck him with n 
fist; that was all. People said I was right, but I am a staine| 
man. You shall take his place, though, and Vl owe the wor! | 
nothin’ when I leave it.” 

He bent over as to put me down, but I clung around his nee 
“T will not go away to be his ghost,” I shouted; “I believed | 
wanted to go to the mainland to play with the little girl, but | 
know better now. I’m goin’ to stay with you forever an’ ever.” 

He thought it over as if not quite understandin’, and then 
started to walk far down the beach with me in his arms. 

Somethin’ led him to mount the rocks where Free and I hail 
thought of many things together, and we came in sight of the 
point that held the grave of Solomon Strange. There the rollers 
were tearin’ in with wild spray and a noise like thunder, and m) 
heart gave a great beat as I pointed before Jorn’s eyes. 

For the base of the point, long crumblin’, had been shaken by the 
storm, and the overhangin’ cliff with the grave of Solomon Strange 
now lay scattered in the sea. 

“This is a sign, I think,” said Jorn, quietly. 

“Solomon Strange is gone,” I told him. ‘“ Now my name is 
Jorn, and you shall be my papa,” and I knew it was true, for he 
patted my head again. 

From then till to-day he has not talked to himself, nor have 
his eyes glittered, for he broods on that old trouble no more an 
likes to have me laugh about the house. 

Next summer, when we row over to see the little girl i the 
cottage, I believe people will shake his hand, as I do every mornin’ 
so he will get used to holdin’ it out again. 

I do not know about spirits any more, and believe it is nicer 
not to have ghosts in your family. 


shou | 


IN THE WORLD 


By NEWTON FOREST 


HAT the United States is the second naval power in 
the world to-day has recently been recognized by 
authorities on naval affairs abroad. Brassey, who 
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compiles the Naval Annual in England each 
ROMEO year, declares that the United States’ step to 
ODES} second place among the naval powers. is one 
of the most remarkable incidents relating to 


naval affairs of the past year. 

Great Britain, United States, France, Germany, end Japan, is 
the order in which the list of the world’s naval powers begins. 

Great Britain alone exceeds the United States in fighting forces 
afloat. To attain-its position the United States, during the twenty- 
four years which have.elapsed since the building of the modern 
navy began, has expended $309,359,190, or an average of nearly 
$13,000,000 a year. 

A comparison of the naval strength of Japan and the United 
States is doubly interesting in view of the recent departure of the 
American fleet of battle-ships for the Pacific, and the significance 
which has been attached to this event. The American navy has 
on its list 29 battle-ships of 10,000 tons and over, while Japan has 
13; our navy has 11 coast-defence vessels, Japan 3; we have 15 
armored cruisers, Japan 13. But in the number of torpedo-boats 
and torpedo-boat destroyers Japan is far ahead. She has 79 
torpedo-boats and 57 torpedo-boat destroyers, while the United 
States has only 33 torpedo-boats and 21 torpedo-boat destroyers. 
On the other hand, Japan has only 9 submarines while we have 19. 

In the cost of battle-ships of our navy the Connecticut and the 
Kansas lead the others, the former costing $7,667,606, and the 
latter $7,071,143. The cost of maintenance of each type of war- 





follows: Battle-ships, $636,587 12; armored cruiser. 
protected cruiser, $583,002 26; gun-boat, $115,585 12; 
torpedo-boat, $51,650 98; sul 


ship is as 
$755,151 47 ; 
torpedo-boat destroyer, $77,354 22; 


‘marine, $26,454 10. 


The total number of ships in the American navy is 168; in tl 
navy of Great Britain, 454; in the French navy, 508; in the nav\ 
of Germany, 210, and Japan has 194. It will thus be seen that 
while the United States has the least number of ships of these 
five powers, she is still second in rank by her comparative streng! 


in battle-ship tonnage. Great Britain’s tonnage is 821,390: 
United States, 406.146; France, 368,461; Germany, 358,461; 


Japan, 191,498. 

The reason of the excess of ships in the French navy is foun 
in the fact that she has 271 torpedo-boats and 99 submarines. 
while England has only 71 torpedo-boats and 48 submarines, anil 
the United States only 32 torpedo-boats and 19 submarines. 

The personnel of the United States navy has always been con- 
sidered high in standard, but in number it falls below those «1 
England, France, Germany, and Japan. But the United States 
is one of the three countries among the five mentioned which mai 
tains a marine corps. The other two countries which have th 
branch of the service are England and Germany. 

The total number of officers in the American navy to-day 's 
2523, of which one is an admiral, 20 rear-admirals, an4 84 captain:. 

The total number of petty officers and enlisted men is now 
38,500, whereas in 1885 it was only 8250. 

At present there are under construction for the navy seven battle- 
ships, two armored cruisers, three scout cruisers, five torpedo-boot 
destroyers, two submarine torpedo-boats, two colliers, and two tugs. 
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British Holidays—and 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY®* 
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ver could.” a ’ be 
it Meeee, c a BouRNEMOUTH, ENGLAND 
at 4 . HAT there should be any such thing as a winter resort 
ain . oa iN, f in England sounds almost like a contradiction of 
i Hay} terms. Most English people, I am bound to admit, 
sided tr : j . scout the very idea. When they wish to hibernate FP ah 
: ‘ y es. they go abroad, to Pau, to Biarritz, to the Riviera, . 
ied Padi.’ i to Egypt, or to the snow and sunshine of the Enga- 1"! Ls 
ha en | = 1 dine or Austrian Tyrol. It is an altogether British ' aw 2a 
Bates 2 : = 4 characteristic to be faithful in devotion both to ‘ + om 
hinin’ f; r * ~ a ATT : , i 7 
4 places and people. The English change their habits f 
hen Iw : , very slowly. A man who has once won their affee- 
mths 2 1 keeps it to the end of his days. England is a land of old 
. . : rites. They more than hold their own on the stage, and in 
e lifebo : : : aoa _ ne 
nr falt 4 ry branch of music, art, and politics. One of the differences be- 
Es en England and the United States is that while it is easy in 





erica to make a reputation and difficult to keep it, in England 
; difficult to make a reputation and impossible to lose it. And 
same constaney which the English display towards individuals 
pera & also show in regard to places. Millions of them go to the 
7 4 e seaside resort for their summer holiday year after year, with 
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with n 
a staine| 


the worl] : ? 
q 2 New Year’s Circus at the New York Produce Exchange 
where Baskets of Food were given away to the Poor 





his nec 
yelieved | 
irl, but | 





Rees q played out, and learned the Engadine by heart, will make the amaz 
and then : ing discovery that right at their very doors, in this island which 
: ; ' is assuredly one of the windiest and rainiest corners of the globe, 
nd T had - there are nooks which in their own way make as delightful resorts 
it of the Ee es / during the winter months as any they will find abroad. On the 
he rollers a a | south coast, in the Isle of Wight. and in Devonshire there are 
, and my many such nooks. ‘They are not fashionable; they do not attract 
: : be ! visitors trom the Continent; those who patronize them are drawn 

en by the ahi ; mainly from the Kknglish upper middle class. But they are well 
1 Strange } ' 4 worth going to: the particular one from which [ write, Bourne 
mouth, is also well worth staving at. A quarter of a century ago 

, i there seemed a chance of its becoming a really fashionable spot. 
fete : ‘ The present King, then Prince of Wales, showed so great a liking 
oe ne ; a nN . Cay i , , for it that he kept a suite of rooms in one of the notels. But not 
i . ’ : ° even that attraction availed to give pournemouth a permanent 

ines have ; =” place among the recreations of the aristocracy. Its reputation, as 
pees , , j I have said, is still exclusively British and predominantly middle 
: ; , ’ class. Possibly now that the Kaiser has drawn attention to the 

I mi the + , “ i ‘ neighborhood—it was only five miles from here, at Higheliffe 
ee $ Castle, that he spent his recent holiday—Bournemouth may attain 


ear a to a European renown, and become a rallying-point for the great 
—— 7 : world. But for the time being it remains a purely British middle- 
class winter resort, and it is as such that 1 propose to consider it. 

I find it, briefly, an altogether creditable performance. Any sort 
of holiday piace depends at least as much on man as on nature. 
In the case of Bournemouth nature and man have formed a very 
happy combination. Each is worthy of and has assisted the other. 
fhe human element, so far as my present purpose is concerned, is 
represented by the members of the Bournemouth Corporation. I 

(Contimued on paye 32.) 























cruiser. 
5,085 12; 
98; sub- 
Becta One Phase of New York’s Celebration of New Year’s Eve— 
ae diet Sroadway at Midnight filled with Noise-making Crowds 
of these 
strengti a 
821,390: : \) “iscernible longing for a change. It argues, therefore, no de- 
358,461 : x te choice or canvassing of this and that spot that all Eng- 
% wien Who can afford it, and many who cannot, spend the wirfer 
is found : iovits on the Continent. it is simply the result of habit. The 
marines, ie that their own country could furnish them with all they need 
nes, and lia~ scareely yet occurred to them. It will no doubt in time. They 
i \ ultimately realize that the climate of southern Europe is 
een COn- a ing, and that its bait of influenza with none of the compensa- 
those «f of home is not worth nibbling at. The days when the good 
1 States cone of Cannes fainted at the sight of a frost are dead and gone. 
ch maiii- @ lustering winds and driving showers San Remo is beginning 
ave ths B 0 tival a Yorkshire moor. It is quite on the cards that the battle 
| "tue confetti in Nice will ultimately be fought out with snowballs. 
o-day 's ‘eypt, it is true, shows no climatic falling off, but Egypt is far 
raptain =. es away, horrifically expensive, and overdone. Austrian Tyrol has 
is now : ho. yet come into its own; it remains, unaccountably, a region 
beg ® summer in merely, and still awaits the realization of its rare 
n battle- BS ‘nc real charms as a winter refuge. 


edo-boat 4 _ Perhaps, however, the time is not far off when the English Scene in a New York Restaurant of the First Class 
vo tugs. 4 visured classes, having “done” Egypt and voted the Riviera thronged with Holiday-makers to welcome the New Year 










































































































Francis —Thompson: Poet-Journalist 


By C. LEWIS HIND 






Former Editor of the London Academy 


KNEW Francis Thompson before the year 1897, when 
he ceased to write poetry—and after. 

It is of the after that I wish to speak here—those 
ten dragging last years of his life, when he made no 
more poetry because the making of it was no longer 
an impulsive joy. His Muse had flickered out, and 
he was too fine an artist to try to fan fire from her 
ashes. 

But of the before, the period of his illimitable 
dreams, a few words must be said. I met him first, 

it must have been about 1890, at the only house in London that 
this vagrant and exclusive poet ever visited regularly, the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell, one of the few homes where 
poetry is regarded as a constant solace against the bur o’ the 
world. I had heard the name of Francis Thompson mentioned 
two years before his gaunt, ill-attired, ill-nourished figure, crowned 
by an eager, unhappy, emaciated face that grew yearly more and 
more like an El] Greco portrait, first passed those hospitable 
doors. Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, who was then editing a Roman 
Catholic magazine called Merry England, told me that he had 
discovered a genius called Francis Thompson; that this unknown 
poet had sent to Merry England a remarkable poem, with an essay 
treating of the relations between the Soul and the Body; that the 
poem and essay had been pigeonholed for six months; that he 
had recently published them; that he wished to pay and compli- 
ment the author, but could not do so, as the only address on the 
dirty scraps of paper upon which the poem was written was, “ Post- 
office, Charing Cross.” You might as well seek daffodils growing 
in Broadway as the address of an obscure British poet from the 
harassed officials of Charing Cross Post-office. But Mr. Meynell 
did not despair. He searched and found a clue at the chemist’s 
shop, where the miserable and despairing outcast poet bought 
his laudanum, retrieved him from the noisome Thames arches 
where he slept, and from the night Strand, where he earned a few 
pence holding horses’ heads, with a Latin classic crammed into 
one of his coat pockets and an Elizabethan masque into the other, 
and brought him out into light, warmth, recognition, and such 
love as was possible.” Perfect love, I fear, Thompson never knew. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s poet in ‘‘ Candida” voices the feelings of all 
such wanderers and star-gazers who, dazzled by infinity, miss the 
human fire-flies of earth. 

Mr. Meynell is too modest a man ever to tell the whole story 
how he gaved a great poet and made the world richer. It was 
through him that Thompson enjoyed periods of peace as a guest 
of the Premonasterians of Storrington, and the Capuchins of 
Pantasaph and Crawley. Thompson was willing to write his 
autobiography. A year ago he told me that he had begun it: 
the fragment may have been found among his possessions. 
Possessions? He never owned anything but the frayed brown 
ulster that he wore winter and summer, one suit of clothes, and a 
dreadful pipe—his constant companion. 

Thompson wrought his poems, but there his impulse and energy 
ceased. He was a babe in the business of the world, or, rather, 
he was supremely indifferent. Not only did his friend feed, clothe, 
and harbor him, but he also found a publisher, and saw that his 
books were introduced to the few and fit. Some of the poems in 
those volumes were inspired by the poet’s dumb love for the beau- 
tiful children of his host and hostess. The masses will never care 
for Thompson’s poetry. It is too strange, too gorgeous, too 
mystical, too secret, too overcharged with imagery and the sym- 
bolism of his faith. Rut master it, and the soaring, plunging, un- 
controllable Thompsonian song becomes a possession forever. Mr. 
George Meredith, Coventry Patmore, and Henley fell under his 
spell, as Thompson himself was dominated by the mystical per- 
sonality of Coventry Patmore. I have heard him speak of no 
other man with the reverence that he whispered the name of 
Coventry Patmore, unless it was some great English cricketer. 
That was one of the strange kinks in the mind of this genius. 
One day I discovered, quite by chance, that he knew more about 
the details of English cricket than the sporting editor of a sport- 
ing English newspaper. He would talk cricket by the hour: 
under certain conditions he would quote poetry by the night; 
but he would rarely speak of his own verse. It was too sacred 
to him. He had taken the tongueless vows. 

His New Poems, published in 1897, may be regarded as his 
poetical swan-song. From that year onward it amused. him to 
think that he was earning his living by journalism. Amused is, 
I think, the right word. Poetry was his life, and when the poetic 
impulse ceased, life was really ended for him. He had swept 
triumphantly down the mighty river, and he must now paddle 
in the gritty, brackish Delta until the ocean be ready to engulf 
him. 

It was in that Deltarian period that I knew the poet intimate- 
ly, seeing him two or three times a week during the seven years 
that I edited The Academy. It amused him to write articles, and 
to know that his landlady was being paid, although such matters 
were of no real importance to him; but the weekly wage gave 
him pocket-money to buy the narcotics of his choice, and that 
was important. It was useless trying to cure Thompson of the 
drug habit. After a while we gave up the attempt in despair. 
That wretched frame, distracted by all the neurotic ills of which 
the human body is capable, could not sustain the strain of his 
fierce poetic spirit. He took no care of his body. I do not believe 
he ever thought about it. The decencies of civilization bored him; 
his thoughts flew to ; 











“Where seven-quired psalterings meet; 
And all the gods move with calm hand in hand, 
And eyes that know not trouble and the worm.” 


In memory I see him one miserable November afternoon con 
muning with the Seraphim, and frolicking with the young-ey: 
Cherubim in Chancery Lane. The roads were ankle-deep in slus! 
a thin, icy rain was falling; the yellow fog enwrapped the pede - 
trians squelching down the lane; and, going through them 
an arrow-path, I saw Francis Thompson, wet and mud-spattere 
But he was not unhappy. What is a day of unpleasant weath 
to one who lives in eternity? His lips were moving, his hea | 
was raised, his eyes were humid with emotion, for above the ro: 
of the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company, in the murk of t! 
fog, he saw beatific visions. They were his reality, not the visib.- 
world. 

He was on his way to the office of The Academy with the man 
script of a book review, and on his damp back was slung tl» 
weather-worn satchel in which he would carry away volumes fi» 
the ensuing week. In the first year his monthly cheque wi 
posted to him in the ordinary way, but that method did not wor 
When he was in funds he disdained to deliver his articles; so | 
adopted the plan of sending a weekly cheque to his landlady, an | 
giving him, whenever he called, a small sum in cash. That suite | 
him; it suited us. A Thompson article in The Academy gave di 
tinction to the issue. What splendid prose it was! Reading tl] 
proofs, we would declaim passages aloud for the mere joy 
giving utterance to his periods. He wrote a series of articl 
on “ Poets as Prose Writers” which must some day be recover: 
from the files; he wrote on anything. I discovered that his in- i 
terest in battles, and the strategy of great commanders was as 
keen as his concern with cricket. So the satchel was filled with 
military memoirs, and retired generals ensconced in the armchairs 
of service clubs—wondered. Here was a man who manipulate: 
words as they manipulated men. 

He reviewed Henley’s Collected Poems, and Henley, who was 
living at Muswell Hill, asked me to bring the poet to him. Tha 
was a memorable afternoon, but it did not begin auspiciously. 
Thompson was an hour late in calling for me at the office: when 
we reached Muswell Hill railway station he complained of hunge:. 
ate a vast quantity of cold beef, and then alarmed me by glidiny 
into a trance. Suddenly he became rigid, his body swayed, and 
film came over his eyes. It seemed as if his soul had flitted tempo- 
rarily from his body. A minute or two passed; then he recovered, 
lighted his pipe, and did not refer to the episode. We arrived a 
Henley’s house two hours late. The elder man was a little brusqu: 
at first, but Thompson, who was much excited at the prospect 0! 
meeting Henley, seated himself at his feet, and they talked—suc! 
talk! | Boswell should have been present. Flattery to the ful! 
and of the sincerest kind the elder poet received that. afternoon, 
perfectly sincere flattery, for Thompson was a Huxley in intel- 
lectual rectitude. 

Once or twice in those seven years of our intercourse a flame 
of his old poetic fire blazed out, and once I was able to divert the 
flame into the pages of The Academy. When Cecil Rhodes died—- 
that great dreamer and great man of action—I telegraphed to 
Thompson to hasten to the office. That was on a Monday. H 
appeared on the Tuesday. I asked him point blank if he woul 
write an ode on Cecil Rhodes for the next issue of the paper, ani! 
without waiting for his refusal talked Rhodes to him for half 
an hour, roused his enthusiasm, and he departed with a_ hal! 
promise to deliver the ode on Thursday morning. Thursday came 
and nearly passed. I sent him three telegrams, but received no 
answer. It was necessary to go to press at eight o’clock. A 
half past six he arrived, and proceeded to extract from his pockets 
a dozen and more scraps of crumpled paper, each containing « 
fragment of the ode. I pieced them together, ‘sent the blurre: 
manuscript to the printers, gave him money for his dinner, ani! 
exacted a promise that he would return in an hour to read the 
proof. He returned dazed and incoherent, read the proof standin 
and swaying as he read, and murmured: “ It’s all right.” It was 
all right. I am prouder of having published that ode than of an) 
thing else that The Academy ever contained. 

In 1904, when I resigned the editorship of The Academy, we 
no longer met regularly: but I saw Thompson at infrequent i: 
tervals at Mrs. Meynell’s house. He would come to dinner a 
pete, ale that suited his mood, take his bite and sip, and pace th 
room with a book in his hand, striking innumerable matche 
never keeping his pipe alight, rarely taking part in the gener:! 
conversation, but ever courteous and ever ready to laugh at the 
slightest pleasantry. We did not encourage him to talk. Neve: 
an exhilarating talker—except on the few occasions when tl] 
mood, the friend, and the place were propitious—latterly hi- 
talk became almost intolerable. He would labor a minor poi! 
until our heads swam, pause politely when the general convers:'- 
tion turned to another topic, and, at the first opportunity, brea\ 
in to tell us for the tenth time something that was not worth teli- 
ing once. But that was the Thompson of the latter years—po 
tempest-tossed derelict, waiting for dissolution. The real Thom) 
son is he of the poems made in secret—kin to his forbears, th 
mystical English poets. 

He has passed from our sight, leaving great verse unto a little 
clan. We who knew him and tried to love him, are glad, for hi 
own poor sake, that his release has come, that at last “ his littl: 
trouble is ended in a little peace.” 
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USTAVE CHARPENTIER’S “musical romance,” 
“ Louise,” was produced at the Manhattan Opera 
House on January 3, for the first time in America, 
with these principals in the cast: Miss Mary 
Garden as Louise, Mr. Dalmores as Julien, Madame 
Bressler-Gianoli as the Mother, and Mr. Gilibert as 
the Father. Mr. Campanini conductcd. 

In this brief record there is. matter to inspire 
several homilies; but one must, for lack of space, for- 
bear. Let it suffice to observe that New York, one 

the half-dozen great centres of operatic activity in the world, 
for eight years been ignorant of one of the most successful, 

le ly discussed, and noteworthy of modern music-dramas: a work 
it has been in the active répertoire of the Opéra-Comique at 
ris since its production there on February 2, 1900; that has 
been produced elsewhere in France, 
in Brussels, and in many cities of 
Germany. Yet we have had to 
wait for a performance of this re- 
markable work upon the enterprise 
and the courage of an unsubsidized 
impresario, Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein, who has now presented it as 
one of the series of new operas the 
production of which is constituting 
the most important feature of the 

Manhaitan’s activities. 

Gustave Charpentier, born at 
Dieuze, France, in 1860, a one- 
time pupil of Massenet, Prix de 
Rome in 1887, is known to Amer- 
ica by his “ Impressions d'Italie,” 
an orchestral suite in five move- 
ments, and his symphony-drama, 
* La, Vie du Poéte,” for orchestra, 
chorus, and solo voices. The pro- 
duction of “Louise” in 1900 
brought him international acclaim 
and abundant prosperity; yet it 
was a turn of the incalculable 
Wheel for which he had waited 
long—he had entered his fortieth 
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Mr. Dalmores as the 


Lover, “Julien” brought forward at the Opéra- 


Comique, and he had known pro- 

tracted and dire poverty. 
In “Louise” is extolled the Paris of Montmartre, the Paris 
own intimately to Charpentier, a confirmed and militant Bo- 
cnian. Its story is a simple one—the text is Charpentier’s own— 
and it may be briefly outlined: Louise, a pretty sewing-girl, is 
oved by Julien, an artist whose studio adjoins the attic home of 
‘ise’s parents, These are an amiable bourgeois and his shrewish 
fe, who are far from looking with favor upon their daughter’s 
impecunious and supposedly dissolute suitor. Unable to gain their 
onsent to the desired marriage, Louise consents to Julien’s reiter- 
| proposals to elope with him, and she leaves her home and her 
upanions of the work-shop to take up her abode with her lover 
little house on the’ Butte Montmartre. They then for a time 
v happiness, which achieves its climax on a 
it when Louise is chosen and crowned, amid 
hemian revels, as the Muse of Montmartre 
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By LAWRENCE GILMAN 





year when the opera was at last - 








the Opera 


“LOUISE” 





Charpentier has himself set forth his poetic and philosophie in- 
tentions in this opera, “Centring about a dramatic treatment 
that is, in its essentials, drawn from life,” he has written, “ [I have 
tried to write the poem of our youth, the youth of us poets and 
artists; to paint the desires and the enthusiasms of our twenty 
years, when we dream of conquering the great city, and the heart 
of the damsel over the way, whose curtains are opened sometimes 
to show her smile. ‘ Louise’ is the little world of the humble, the 
suffering, the hard-working, seen in passing; the envious gaze of the 
wretched listening to the sounds of the city in its joy. ‘ Louise’ is 
the heart of the children who forget, for the sake of a passing 
stranger, all the affection of parents. It is likewise the heart of 
the father who cannot bring himself to see in his daughter a 
woman, a being who is not his property, for whom he is no longer 
all-sufficient, and who demands the right to choose freely her 
portion of sunlight, her portion of 
love. ‘ Louise’ is, further, the daz- 
zling, magic city, the great city 
that fascinates Louise and Julien 
with ail its promises of unknown 
happiness; the city destructive of 
the hearthside, that, through the 
symbolic voices of its streets, cele- 
brates by turn the hopes, the dis- 
tress, the triumphs of love, creates 
the atmosphere of the piece, inter- 
venes directly in the action, be- 
witches Lowise, vanquishes the 
family.” 

Such, in outline, is the drama; 
and such its philosophic burden, 
which there is not the smallest 
need to stigmatize as morally 
odious. Charpentier in this work is 
no more bent upon making vice 
lovely than upon making virtue de- 
testable; his attitude is an indis- 
putably detached and impartial 
one. For the play he has found a 
musical investiture that is at times 
both vivid and fitting. His ex- 
pressional apparatus is that of the 
modern music-drama—here are the 
symphonie orchestra, the system of 
representative themes, the detailed 
enforcement of moods and situa- 
tions, gestures and events: the apparatus of the uncompromisingly 
romantic music-drama of Wagner applied to a dramatic action of 
entire modernity and thoroughgoing realism. The result is strik- 
ing, and, if one is prepared te concede that a musie-drama which 
derives its inspiration from contemporaneous life is a viable thing, 
it is esthetically successful. 

Charpentier is a musician of parts. As a composer he has 
vivacity, fancy of a fresh and occasionally poetic order, melodic 
fecundity, a definite feeling for harmonic effect, and admirable con- 
structive skill. He writes ingeniously and often brilliantly for 
the orchestra, and his sense of drama is lively and acute. His 
manipulation of the texture of the play is throughout effective and 
sincere—always faithful to the text, and often 
piquant and surprising in detail. On the other 
hand, his inspiration, his specifie ideas, have, 
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Mme. Bressler-Gianoli 
as the ‘‘ Mother” 





‘arpentier here reverts to a picturesque cus- 

1 of the Butte celebrated by him in his 
ouronnement de la Muse,” composed in 1897 
for a Montmartre festival and produced at 
e in June of the following year). But the 
city of the pair is short-lived. Louise is 
ited by her mother, who pleads with her to 
in to their home, as her father is ill and 
cin be comforted only by her. Louise consents, 
on condition that she be permitted afterward 
esume her life with Julien. Once again in 

licr attic home she meets with reproaches and 
sortations. She remains deaf to the entrea- 
of her father, who pleads with her to re- 
ice her lover, and seeks to reawaken in her 
‘he filial devotion which she can no longer 
At length the growing exasperation and 

‘uine grief of the father culminate in an 
outburst ‘of. vindictive rage, and he drives her 
i:om the house. In quick repentance he would 
mmon her back, but she has gone. Heart- 
roken, he anathematizes the seductive and piti- 
ss city which, seen through the attic window, 
preads its roofs and avenues in the moonlight. 











Miss Mary Garden as “ Louise” 


it must be admitted, little distinction and 
less originality. He is often indebted to 
the ineluctable Wagner; again we are reminded 
of Puccini; and the voice of Massenet is also 
heard. Despite his undeniable refinement of 
thought and style, he lapses easily, especially in 
passages which call for a denotement of amorous 
exaltation, into a manner that is both senti- 
mental and banal. The note of sensuous ecstacy 
and allurement, no less than the note of sincere 
passion, he seems to be incapable of sounding. 
His love scenes, as such, do not sway one, do 
not (one must say it!) “convince.” In such 
music as that of the opening scence of the second 
act, where the street cries of awakening Paris— 
the calls of the ragman, the caner of chairs, the 
vendors of artichokes, green pease, potatoés, 
brooms, bird-seed—are caught up and trans- 
formed in a kind of tonal apotheosis which 
seems to Julien to be “the Song of Paris,” 
Charpentier is delightful, individual, truly and 
delicately poetic. Also in his voicing of the 
humbler, as well as the more poignant and 
(Continued on page 33.) 
















FORGING ANOTHER LINK BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 
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Following the Blackwell’s Island Bridge work is now being hastened on the next one to connect New York and Brooklyn, which 
will span the East River at a point between the Brooklyn and Williamsburg bridges. It will be known as the Manhattan Bridge 


TAKING THE LID OFF THE OLD CUSTOM-HOUSE 





The historic old Custom-house, at the corner of Wall and William streets, New York city, is undergoing the necessary altera- 
tions for occupancy by the National City Bank. The cupola has been removed to allow for repairs to the great dome 
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NAZIMOVA AND MRS. 


By 


LL of the hopelessness and tragedy of the world 

seem concentrated in the three-act drama, * The 

Comet,” in which Madame Nazimova recently ap- 

peared at the Bijou Theatre. The play is the 

work of Mr. Owen Johnson, and its action takes 

place in the brief season between morning and 

evening in the house of a physician in the Span- 

ish Pyrenees. With the physician live his son, a 

ne man all afire with poetry, self-love, and assurance, and the 

sician’s adopted daughter, who is the poet's sweetheart. The 

ith rebels against the narrowness of his life and its obscurity 

the small Spanish village, and is possessed with one idea alone, 

fare forth into the world and prove what a great genius he is. 

feels that it is selfish of him to remain cooped up in the moun- 

is. And just as he is picturing in the liveliest way how he in- 

ls to take flight at onee and show his talents to the world, 

Comet flashes in upon his life. He sees her rusi: by upon the 

way in her coach, the postilions lashing the horses into a 

irlwind run, and she, * The Woman of a ‘Thousand Years,” sit- 

crouched in the swaying vehicle, her chin resting in her hand, 
ine, * Faster! faster!” 

She comes to the physician’s house—she is, in fact, the long 

ent sister of the adopted daughter living there. Once the 

ithful poet sees her face to face, he loses head and heart, and so 
mplete is his succumbing that he emphatically renounces every- 
ing and every one save The Comet, To her he pledges his con- 
ning love and beseeches that she fly with him. She, whose life 
been devoted to revenge upon man, and who has both dragged 
self in the mire and climbed to dizzy eminence to accomplish 
ends, plays with him and simply ensnares him the more 
urely. However, she accepts her youthful devotee, and just as 
ey are about to leave the house the physician returns. Instantly 
ey recognize each other; it was he who first set her feet upon the 
evil path. He demands that the woman shall not take his son 
away to destroy him, and orders The Comet from the house. The 
hoy is determined to follow her, whereupon his father lays his own 
~in bare and the son totters upstairs to his room and blows his 
vains out. 

The role of Lona, The Comet, is one which in its intensity, its 
tragedy, and its mysteriousness is admirably suited te the remark- 
dramatic talents of Madame Nazimova. She endows the 
character of the * Woman of a Thousand Years” with a weariness 
ind hopelessness which are striking in the extreme. She presents, 

0, the diabolically curious fascination which had made The 

icf's name a by-word and a curse in Europe. It is decidedly 

rpentine in its suggestion and doubly powerful in its repression. 
Fhere is, now and then, something which forcefully recalls Madame 
Nazimova’s Hedda. It should be said. too, that the English of 
this actress has much improved since last season, and her voice 
as lost much of its occasional stridenecy. 

The role of the young poet, Fernand Ravanel, is taken by Mr. 
Brandon Tynan, who effectively meets its requirements, although 
le lacks a certain convincing quality in the first act. Dr. Ravanel, 
the physician, is played by Mr. Dodson Mitchell, but there is little 
to the part. 


able 


ilvs. Fiske has come back (7. ec. returned, not retaliated) with 
Ibsen gloom of “* Rosmersholm,” and New York has submitted 


illingly to hypnosis. The deep, dark, gloomy thing in four aets 
been played here before, and although Mrs. Fiske and her 
pany shed all possible light into its forbidden crannies, it is to 
cartily commended to those who are in the depths and expect 
worst. 
is a pleasure to say, at the outset, that, as Madame Naziomva’s 
‘lish has improved, so has Mrs. Fiske’s, and the latter now can be 
ily understood. She has put away from her the unfortunate 
nerism of runningallthewordsinasentenceintooneanother. 
Rosmersholm ” deals with a dead unbalanced wife, a scheming 
ian in the household, a husband whom she loves, and ends with 
‘ouble suicide. The only sunlight is the electrical kind which 
es through a window on the scenery. 
Mrs. Fiske is Rebecca West, and she is by far the happiest per- 
in the cast. She goes about very quietly for three acts, ‘be- 
« her time dces not come until the beginning of the fourth 
vhen she confesses that she poisoned the mind of Rosmer’s wife 
drove her to suicide in order that he might be rid of her. 
Mrs. Fiske really does a bit of good, convincing acting. 
hiruce MeRae as John Rosmer, who had never been known to 
is utterly unsuited to his role. The tragedy of seriousness 
not sit well upon him, at least not the “ Rosmersholm ” kind. 
is an excellent actor, capable of playing strong parts, as every 
who saw his Jones in “ The Silver Box ” will remember, and it 
us a pity that he must be let down into the darkness of 
iwosmersholm.” 
Che best acting in the play is done by George Arliss and Fuller 








3 (i 


Mellish, the first as Ulrie Brendel, the outeast: the other as 
Rector Kroll, the vice crusader of the piece. Mr. Arliss’s part is 
little more than a brief character sketeh. but it is superbly done 
Mr. Mellish is really Wrol/, than which no more can be said 


“Miss Hook of Holland,” a * musical coniedy.” has come from 
over-seas freighted down with a full cargo of names that receive 
adequate display in the Criterion Theatre bill, The musical mi! 
linery is by Paul Rubens, and it reproduces the Amsterdam fash 
ions in wooden-shoe melodies with the faithfulness of all thines 


Mme. Nazimova as “ The Comet ” in Mr. Owen Johnson’s 
Play of that Name, at the Bijou Theatre 


English. For Miss: Hook was born in London, and the delightful 
George Huntley started her there on a prosperous career. 

The sedate fooling and the pretty iingles that made the per 
formance a hit on the other side should make it a mildly pleasing 
on this. Christie MacDonald helps, and so do Georgia 
Caine and Florence Nash. 

The piece is mounted handsomely, and in the scene of the last 
act, a distillery tap-room, the bottles in their diamond-framed 
racks suddenly take on an illumination that is suggestive of New- 
year’s eve on a certain well-known street. 


success 
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ters one hundred and 
enty-five pounds pressure. 
jy simply withdrawing a 
from the driving-gear 
engine is made ready to 
‘jloods of water upon 
tiames. 
first engine of the 
propelled class was in- 
cod in New York in 
This machine was 
uc. The boiler was of 
ubular type -with a 
dome, and in appear- 
conformed closely — t« 
locomotive of early 
The steam == and 
evlinders were di 
connected by one 
made of one solid 
and were arranged 
mtally along the front 
of the boiler, much 
the locomotive of 
t When the engine 
i the scene of action 
ir wheels were jacked 
om the ground and 
is balance wheels for 
ngine. This machine 
“| about three thou- 
pounds and was effi- 


eral types of steamers 
then experimented 
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In 1876 the City of 

1] ord placed an order 
self-propeller which is 
{ service. As the city 
‘ the fire-commissioners 

( ved the idea that an 
large steamer was the ideal in view of the growth of the 

ud in 1899 an order was placed for an extra first size self- 
which should weigh 17,000 pounds. New problems con- 

{ | the makers. <A stronger axle and a stationary one was 
necessary to withstand the strain of so great a machine. A new 
{ of differential located on an intermediate shaft and geared 
li ‘o the main shaft was adopted. Double endiess side-chains 
uvaved sprockets on the rear wheels, the whole driving mechanism 


rescuubling closely that of the automobile of to-day. There have 
heen but few changes in the machines since then, the newer 
machines having a capacity of only one hundred gallons per minute 
more than the older machines. 

keep the engine from skidding when turning corners, or 
swerving suddenly to avoid obstructions, a special tire, with ribbed 
cleats, was devised. In severe weather, or when the snow is very 
decp, the steering-wheel is taken out and a pole is substituted. 
i s are attached to the engine, for the purpose of guiding and 
noting more, as the engine supplies its own power. In such cases 
\ responding te alarms, the horses have to keep moving or be 
pl | along by the impetus of the machine. 

The best method of extinguishing fire is by the copious use of 
wa The fiercer the fire, the greater the quantity of water, 
driven with maximum force, that is necessary to extinguish it. 
Ur he successful innovation of the self-propelled steam engine, 
th iximum amount of water and pressure that could be attained 
With the horse-drawn engine was limited to the weight of an 
engine that two or three horses could haul speedily through the 
str thus limiting the handling of very large streams to the 
amount of pumping-power that horses could drag. With the 
steam propeller these limitations are obviated, for there is no 
reasonable limit of weight that can be propelled by its own power. 
Ow to their great weight, their parts are of such strength that 
str of water of terrible force, involving an ejection of tons of 
wa per minute, can be maintained for any reasonable length of 
tin + the particular conditions may demand. 

lliese self-propellers can be Siamesed—that is, in case of a 
very ‘urge fire, when a powerful body of water is required at any 
pont, \wo of these engines can throw the water from four lines of 
hose into one stream of almost any reasonable size of nozzle, and 
rec the benefit of the amount of water that these two engines, 
wit] combined capacity of 2900 gallons a minute. can give. 
Singiv, there can be ejected from three to four tons of water per 
minuic for a considerable length of time. The force of these streams 
Was siown at a big elevator fire in Boston several years ago, when 
slat oling was torn to fragments: wherever the water struck it, 
and ‘s were dug in the sides of the building, through which tons 
oF grain escaped and were saved in a damaged condition. 

The propelling-engines are under perfect control in the street. 
Wher ‘ong at their greatest speed they can be stepped in their 


own length. They can be turned around in a circle, their own 


lengt being its diameter. They take up less room in the street, 
in | length and width, than those drawn by horses, and what is 
6 ‘cr still, by their great speed, can be driven to a fire in much 
€ss Time, 7 

VI > . ‘ ‘s _ 

' motor fire-engines are in use in Europe, and Hanover, Ger- 
ma 


was the first city in Europe to install a complete system— 
motor engines, motor hose-carts, and a hook and ladder kit. This 
m™ has passed the experimental stage, as the apparatus has now 
‘nN In service in Hanover for a period of five years or more. It 


Combination Chemical and Hose Wagon. 
Chemical Hose, Hand-extinguishers, one 12-foot Ladder,and one 20-foot Extension Ladder 


Carries 2 Tanks, 1000 Feet of Hose, 200 Feet 


has given entire satisfaction, and is more economical than the horse 
drawn engines and carts formerly used. 

Streets in European cities are better kept than those in this 
country. Strict construction laws have been entoreed to guard 
against fires. Labor, fuel, and alcohol are cheap; coa! is moderate 
in cost and of fair quality. Most of the buildings are compara 
tively modern, a large number of them being of the “ slow-burning ” 
type, while many others are “ fireproof.” 

The automobile equipment in Hanover consists of three machines: 
a carbonic-acid machine, with a crew of five men; a hydrant wagon, 
carrying seven men; and a steamer, with a crew of six men. The 
carbonic-acid and the hydrant machines are driven by electricity, 
while the steamer is driven by steam. The relative cost of the 
horse-drawn equipment and the automobile-service in Hanover has 
shown a balance in favor of the automobiles of over $14,000 for the 
five years in which they have been in service. 

The carbonic-acid machine, which weighs when loaded, including 
the crew, over 10,000 pounds, can make a maximum speed of about 
nine miles an hour, one battery-loading suflicing for 15.5 miles. 
The machine carries two hose reels, each with a crank on the side, 
and above these a hook and ladder kit. There are fitted to the 
machine solid tires that are guaranteed for over 6000 miles run. 
The cost of running to each fire is figured at $3 75, including car 
bonie acid, spirit, and charcoal. 

The hydrant wagon or hose-cart also has a speed of nine miles 
an hour. The battery is under the lengthwise seats, but well back. 
The front-seat box is used for tools. There are four ladders form 
ing the backs of the seats; the wagon box has also a double bottom 
in which there are two hook ladders and a pole ladder. Below the 
wagon box is a chest for coal for the steamer. 

The steamers of the European type are very. different from ours. 
There are five seats, besides standing-room for one. Their best 
speed averages about twelve miles an hour. The pump and its 
engine are each double cylinder, vertical, inverted, double acting. 
The motive power is a ten horse-power reversible engine for the 
drive. This is controlled from the driver's seat, and is driven with 
sprockets and chain. ‘ 

When an alarm is rung, the engine is run by compressed car 
bonic-acid gas from two cylinders of twenty-two-pounds pressure 
The boiler is heated by denatured alcohol, sprayed into the fire-box 
onto compressed charcoal briquettes, so that on the arrival at the 
fire full steam is up. 

This steamer does splendid service for short distances, but its 
radius of action is shortened by lack of capacity for coal and 
water. Experiments were carried on with a view to overcoming this 
difficulty. A tender was provided which carries about 220 pounds 
of fuel and 7700 gallons of water. The great objection to this 
steamer is that the capacity is so small (only 264 gallons per 
minute) that it would be of little use in a great fir : 

Some of the foreign cities have boasted of engines whose capacity 
was “the largest in the world.” Londen has declared that its 500- 
gallon engine is without doubt the largest. The machine is of 
fifty horse-power, and can throw a stream of water to a height of 
150 feet. Over ten years ago we had in the United States a self 
propelled fire-engine that could throw a stream upward more than 
300 feet, and had a capacity of over 1300 gallons per minute. 

But to say a final wovd for our own type. Not only is the self- 


propeller quicker to get to a fire than a horse-drawn engine, but 
it is cheaper to run, 
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Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, one of the Leaders of the English “Suffragettes,” speaking on ‘‘ Women 
and Socialism” at Labor Hall, New York, under the Auspices ot the Socialist Party 
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Mrs. Borrman Wells, another Englishwoman who has come to this Country to carry on a 
Propaganda for “Votes for Women,” addressing an Open-air Meeting in Madison Square 


TWO ENGLISH VISITORS WHO DEMAND 
“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 
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Three Years with the Lamas 








> Dr. BERTHOLD LAUFER, formerly lecturer 

Bat Columbia Univer rsity, New York, has 

\ > ust n appointed Assistant Curator: of 
\ © ‘\sjatic Ethnology in the Marshall Field 
| Muse Chicago, and will organize there 
S , new department entirely devoted to this 

F branch of anthropology. For this purpose 

he is now making preparations for a three 

years’ expedition to Central Asia and Tibet 

= fora s stematie and extensive investigation 

of the numerous native tribes inhabiting 

this little-known area, and a study of their 

janguages, daily life, manners and customs, 

arts avd religions. Special attention will 

be paid to the flourishing epic poetry of 

these people, and to the history of Lamaism, 

with if ‘peculiar developments of mystery- 

plays. inting, sculpture, and architecture. 

Thus rich harvest in the way of new records, 
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Dr. Berthold Laufer 





collections, and photographs will come to 


America. 


A fund of $50,000 has been contributed 
hy a Chicago woman for defraying the ex- 
penses of this expedition. One of the 
special features of which, besides the an- 
thropological investigation of the inhabit- 
ants and their life history, illustrated by 
ceremonial and industrial objects, will be 


the collecting of an extensive number of 
Tibetan books, ancient and modern, to form 





the first and most comprehensive Tibetan 
library for the United States. The peculiar- 
shaped Tibetan books are nearly a yard 
long and four to six inches in width, being 
printed from wooden block type. Many are 
several hundred years old. Each of the 


great monasteries in Tibet possesses a print- 
ing-plant, together with an immense library. 
From these, which contain a great number 





of volumes relating to the history and 
liysterics of Lamaism, many rare and valu-. 
able books will be obtained which will 


throw new light on this hitherto obscure 
people and their culture. 

Besides exploring and collecting in north- 
Western China for a year, and also in India, 
i special effort will be made to penetrate 
into “ge sacred capital of Lhassa. If sue- 
cessful, Dr. Laufer will be the first foreigner 
to veri the city since the British armed 














és invasion. Here valuable information and 
> ‘ wealth of ceremonial and religious ob- 
lects at present almost unknown to the 
outside world, which, being desired solely 
lor anthropological purposes, will be se- 
~ cured, and doubtless will be allowed to leave 





the coun try. 





Dr. Laufer is a Tibetan scholar, and 
om and writes the 1 language as well as 
linese, and has previously ‘travelled and 
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carried on ethnological explorations in 
China, Siberia, and the Amur region. Go- 
ing on a purely peaceful and scientific mis- 
sion, and to spend money in the country, 
and being able to fully explain in their own 
tongue to the ‘Tibetan officials the exact 
purpose of his visit, Dr. Laufer thinks he 
will not meet with the usual armed inter- 
ference which has been the fate of previous 
travellers. Dr. Laufer sails this month for 
Kurope to begin his journey to Central 
Asia. 





The Henry Hudson Bridge and 
its Remarkable Features 


In the issue of the WEEKLY dated January 
4 was published a full-page drawing, by Mr. 
Vernon Howe Bailey, of the proposed new 
Henry Hudson Memorial Bridge which is to 
span the Harlem River at Spuyten Duyvil. 
To this drawing it was intended to call the 
attention of our readers with particular 
emphasis, since the building of the bridge 
will not only constitute one of the most 
interesting engineering feats ever under- 
taken, but will be of great architectural im- 
portance to the city of New York. 

This bridge is planned to unite the Is- 
land of Manhattan to the mainland by the 
spanning of Spuyten Duyvil Creek with a 
single arch of armed cement measuring 703 


feet from centre to centre, and with a 177- 
foot rise, thus greatly surpassing the largest 
span now existing in the world, which 
measures 295 feet. 

The Bridge Department, under Com- 
missioner J. W. Stevenson, is to be con- 


gratulated upon the masterful handling of 
the problem, and the intrepidity with which 
it is to be carried out, under the staff in 
charge, consisting of C. M. Ingerson, Chief 
Engineer; W. H. Burr, Consulting Engineer ; 
LL. S. Moisseiff, Engineer in Charge; and 
Whitney Warren, Architect. 





Transplanted English 
Ir language is a true measure of conquest, 
as has been contended, then Anglo-Saxon 
speech fs rapidly conquering the European 
continent. 


It is a matter of interest to many to ob- 
serve the increasing number of English 


words incorporated into colloquial French. 
This new but mild and pacific form of Eng- 
lish invasion has led to the publication in 
Paris of a list of words that have become 


more than “acclimated” and naturalized 
by general use in France. Many refer to 


sports and sporting, and in this group of 
words adopted from the English into French 
are turf, trotting, Tattersall, racer, maiden, 
milord, carriage, and gentleman rider. 


English drinks have no great vogue in 
France, but the French have adopted sev- 


eral of the English words that distinguish 
them: gin, punch, and grog. 

They “have also taken the following Eng- 
lish words: 

Lightweight, Jawn-tennis, Irish | stew, 
home, handicap, ale, “all right,” cocktail 


(which the French define as American, not 
English), bridge and bridge whist, bull- 
finch, block system, ballast, blackleg, event, 
dining - car, destroyer, drag (mail - coach), 
dandy, covert - coat, commodore, full hand 
(poker), flyer, featherweight, five o’clock, 
fashion, hunter, jockey-club, keepsake, 
knickerbockers, lunch, macadam, mutton 
chop, outlaw, outrider, paddock, pedigree, 
pickles, porter, pudding, quick beginner, 
race-horse, raglan (overcoat), rocking-chair, 
roast beef, sandwich, self-made man, shock- 
ing, sleep-car, snob, team, tipster, toast, 
top weight, tramway, trolley, truck, tunnel, 
tub, walkover, wharf, water-proot, and 
whiskey. Some of the English words adopt- 
ed into the French language come by way 
ot the United States, and one of these is 
the word “ bluff,’ of which in Paris this 
original description is given: 

“An English word to which Americans 
have given a particular meaning. It is 
used in the American game of poker to 
designate the position of a player who seeks 
to discourage the continuance in the game 
of his adversaries, and to induce them to 
disregard the chance to recoup their losses 
or to add to their winnings by ‘ raising.’ ” 
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|} BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS., 









A French verb has been formed from 
lynch; the verb lyncher, i. ¢., to execute 
without the forms or authority of law. This 


word has been scarcely adopted in French, 


but golf, grouse, garden-party, and gentle- 
man have been. 

In Italy, too, may be seen the influence 
of the English tongue. “ High life,” pro- 
nounced “hig leef,’ has long been in use 
in that country. ‘Lo sport” and “il 
yacht ” are every-day matters in the Italian 
kingdom; the press talk casually of “il 
globe-trotter,” and “il reporter,” and “ meet- 


ings” has usurped the place of all Latin 
synonyms; and in Italy gets its plural 
regularly—* meetingai,” like any other good 
Italian noun. <An enterprising shop, call- 
ing itself “ The Handy Things Company,” 
advertiser an ice-cream-freezer “ The Easy.” 

An Anglicism introduced into Italy a few 
years ago created little short of a literary 


tumult in Rome. The first subway in the 
Kternal City, a short passage under the 
Quirinal hill, was opened to the public, who 
promptly christened it “il tunnel.” Pa- 
triotie indignation was awakened. *“ Tram- 
way” had been accepted, but angry pro- 
fessors and students besieged the Roman 
papers, demanding to know what had_ be- 
come of “traforo.’ or “ galleria,’ good 
Italian words, and where this English mad- 


ness was to end. Nevertheless, * il tunnel ” 
thus far holds its own. 
A writer to an important Roman journal 


not long ago published an article bearing 


the singular title “ At Flat,” in which she 
described the meaning of “these two mys- 
terious words, among the less familiar of 


those English phrases relating to domestic 
life, such as ‘home,’ ‘ comfortable,’ ‘ cozy,’ 
‘luncheon,’ ‘ five o’clock tea,’ and the like.” 
At flat” she explained to mean living 
‘a piatto,”’ like certain trimmings placed 
“a piatto ” upon a gown, and she discovered 
the term to have a deep psychological sig- 
nificance implying a mode of existence in 
strata which English people delighted in. 
“They were continually talking of living 
‘at flat.” The writer, on the contrary, 
found far greater charm in English coun 
try life, especially in the flowering vines 
planted about the ample “* bow window.” 


‘ 








THREE GENERATIONS OF HEALTHY BABIES 
have been successfully raised on BorpEN’s EAGLE BrANpD Con- 
DENSED MILK; more each year than all so-called “‘ infant foods "’ 


combined. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials received 
annually from physicians and grateful parents testify to the 
| merits of EAGLE BRAND. e*s 

THE BEST WORM LOZE S for CHILDREN are 





25 cents a box. «%s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 


needs, except water. 

Just it 
cleanses, softens 
and freskens the 


how 


delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe, 





BRITISH HOLIDAYS—AND OTHERS 


(Continued from page 28.) 

gladly and gratefully take cff my hat to them. I suppose that 
like other elected bodies they have troubles with their constituents, 
and are possibly divided among themselves. But of all that the 
visitor knows nothing. What he is concerned with is the general 
result of their municipal work; and it does not take a day's ac- 
quaintance with the place for him to pronounce it admirable. 
Kverywhere he sees the signs that the local government of Bourne- 
mouth knows its business, has recognized and accepted the fact 
that the neighborhood’s main source of wealth is its visitors, and 
has laid itself out not only to attract visitors, but to give them 
the pleasantest, most varied and comfortable time they have ever 
had. That clearly is the policy of the local potentates—a policy 
wisely conceived, and carried out with an enterprise, foresight. 
liberality, and sense of the artistic effect that puts ihe mayor and 
corporation of Bournemouth on the highest plane of municipal 
efficiency. Complete success in any undertaking is always a re- 
freshing spectacle; it is that visitors to Bournemouth may 
contemplate and enjoy at leisure. The preblems that had ‘to be 
solved were not, of course, so intricate and exacting as the prob- 
lems of a big manufacturing city. None the less. they cannot have 
been without their own peculiar difficulties, and the triumphant 
solutions that have been found for them argue a very high order 
of executive ability and a very sound capacity for looking ahead 
and planning in advance, 

Sournemouth stands on the south coast, close by the Isle of 
Wight, and a little over a hundred miles from London. It is the 
creation of the last seventy years. When Queen Victoria came to 
the throne the land on which it stands was scrub, heath, and pine 
wood. Even as late as the fifties Bournemouth, which is now a 
town of over 60,000, was a mere village of 2000. But it had in 
its mild climate and its pine woods the assurance of future fame, 
and it has been the great merit of the aldermen and councillors 
of the Bournemouth Corporation that they have developed ‘the 
place without destroying a single one of its natural beauties. 
They have encouraged the villas, but they have preserved the pines. 
They have sanctioned hotels, they have built innumerable roads, 
they have presided over the growth of a town and have equipped 
it with all the latest conveniences, but they have done so without 
sacrificing its essentially rural character. This is a very great 
achievement. The crime of crimes in Bournemouth must, I should 
imagine, be the cutting down of a pine-tree. Here is a conserva- 
tion of natural resources such as would satisfy even Mr. Roose- 
velt. And its results are exceedingly agreeable. Vven the shop- 
ping streets are tree-lined avenues, while the residential roads 
make to the eye an appeal as of veritable forest glades. Wherever 
you turn, the fresh green of the pines meets your sight and their 
pungent health-giving aroma is wafted in your face. The cor- 
poration set the example of preserving them; private builders and 


one 


residents have followed it. ‘There is not a garden but has }b 
reclaimed from the forest or the heath, and keeps the characteris 
of both. The drives up to the private houses are fringed \ 
pines; the public squares, the public gardens, intersected by fa 
less pathways, are otherwise remnants of the forest primeval; 
the careful planting of the arbutus-tree, holly, laurel, rhodo: 
dron, arbor-vitwe, and other evergreens gives to the whole pla 
warm and cheerful appearance that Winter cannot destroy. 
One of the features of the place is the number of little ravin: 

chines is the local name for them—that run from the water’s « 
half a mile or so inland. The corporation has done no better \ 
than in taking hold of these chines, in planting them with e 
greens, in cutting an infinity of walks up and down. them, in t 
ing them into little bowers of restfulness and beauty. One « 
to be excessively grateful for its forethought and efficiency. It 
laid out roads along the cliff’s edge and skirting the chines, an 
keeps them in perfect repair. It has scattered seats and she! 
with a prodigal hand at every coign of vantage. It has bui 
magnificent pier. It owns and operates one of the most conven 
and smoothest - running trolley systems I have encountered 
England. It maintains an admirable orchestra that plays, 
plays well, every day in the year. The public gardens, which 
kept up with a carefulness that would put many a private ga 
to shame, occupy, I should think, a larger area in proportio. 
the size of the town than in any other municipality. The corp 

gtion also owns and operates two golf-links, both of 1 
thoroughly sporting courses, and, except that it has not yet 1 
to the height of allowing play on Sunday, conducts them 
efficiently as any private club in the country. Moreover, the 
strictions and charges it imposes on hackmen and bath-chai) 
and the proprietors of public motor-cars commend themselv« 
the judgment and approval of every visitor who has occasio) 
profit by them. So that Bournemouth, with its mild air \ 
the pines never suffer to become enervating, with its amazingly 
death-rate (some 7.88 among the residents), its generous spaci 
ness of beauty, its admirable situation as a base from which 
neighboring country with its wealth of historical associat 
may be explored, and its complete provision of all the etcet 
that go to the making of a seaside resort, has little difficult: 
establishing its claim to be a first-class winter resort. I 
confidently recommend it to Americans who wish to see how | 
land does such things. There is a hotel, too, the excellenc 
which almost revives my faith in English inns, or rather wi 
do so if its manager were an Englishman, which, happily for 
success of his establishment and the comfort of those who visi 
he is not. There, ain admirable situation and a \ 
trained service, Americans will find what outside of the best 
don hotels it is almost impossible to find in England—they 
find food that can positively be eaten. 


besides 





THE PASSING OF “300 


(Continued from page 17.) 
signing in 1897 to accept the Assistant Secretaryship of the Navy. 
It was at Police Headquarters that Roosevelt made the acquaint- 


ance of Jacob A. Riis, which, while it has been of advantage to 
that stanch friend of the submerged tenth, has been an infinitely 
greater blessing to the very poor of the city. From the associa- 
tion of these two at 500 Mulberry Street grew the Tenement-house 
Commission, and it was Riis’s representations to Roosevelt that 
brought about the abolition of the station lodging-hcuses. 

Other names, well known for good or evil, on the register of 
police commissioners serving in the present building are Fitz-John 
Porter, George Moore Smith, Joel Bb. Erhardt, John R. Voorhis, 
Sidney P. Nichols, Frank Moss, Francis V. Greene, William 
MeAdoo, William F. Smith, James J. Martin, and John C. Shee- 
han. There are fewer ex-police commissioners of New York alive 
to-day, in proportion to their number, than ex-Presidents of the 
United States, and there are ene or two of these whose funerals 
the average citizen might attend with some degree of cheerfulness. 

It was at 300 Mulberry Street that Thomas Byrnes, at the head 
of the Detective Bureau, made an international reputation as a 
thief-taker, and here that he originated the mysterious “ third 
degree” that has been the undoing of many a criminal since. At 


MULBERRY STREET” 


least two words have gone into the vocabulary of crime from 
Mulberry Street. To give a prisoner the “third degree” c: 
a meaning in police circles throughout the English-speaking w 
A “gold brick”? means a fool’s bargain, and “to gold brick 


person is synonymous with tricking him wherever man has | 
above the level of the savage. The original gold brick is to 
among other relics of crime, i the museum at Police I) 
quarters, sacred to the memory of the notorious Nat White, 
invented the * game” in which it has long played its part. §S 
mens of the copper badges worn by the old municipal polic 
among the curiesities at 300 Mulberry Street, and from thes 
policeman of to-day gets his nickname of “‘ Copper.” Among o 
mementoes of the past are the old helmets, much the shape of | 
worn by the firemen of to-day, with a big leather label on 
front, whereon was inscribed the rank of the policeman of 
years ago, whom our forefathers consequently called “ Lea 
heads.” 

Some tens of thousands of criminals have passed in and 01 
300 Mulberry Street since the building was opened for busin 
1863; and while a few bore names that will live in the anna 
crime, the great bulk of them have already had too much wi 
about them. 





THE SEA-FIGHT OF THE FUTURE 


By EARLE HOOKER 


EATON 


(Surgeon-General Rixey Insists that Certain Ships of the Navy shall be Commanded by Doctors) 


E stood beside the conning tower, 
HR The surgeon in command, 
And sternly gripped, with show of power, 
The scalpel in his hand. 
Upon a distant smoky blur 
The lookout’s optics lighted, 
And in a trice he shouted, “ Sir, 
The enemy are sighted!” 


The doctor, glancing o’er the sea, 
The epsom salt berated, 

“Don’t let them get too near,” cried he, 
“Till we’ve been vaccinated!” 

His chief of staff, with flashing lance, 
And odor of carbolic, 

At once exclaimed, “ We'll take a chance 
In either fight or frolic! 


“ They’re coming down, our hated foes, 
*Tis time for consultation. 

What remedy would you propose?” 
He asked, then took his station. 

The doctor clenched and shook his fist, 
“We'll use our vaccine quills, 

And when that’s done,” he grimly hissed, 
“We'll give ’em iron pills!” 


In half an hour the hostile fleet— 
Which needed change of air— 

Had beat a swift and safe retreat 
That made the doctor swear. 

“T'd like to charge the foe—his debt; 
But such a eall—what is it? 

Tis not an office call, and yet 
Tis surely not a visit!” 
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Music and the Opera 
(Continued from page 25.) 


emotions of the play, as in the first 
ast acts, he paints with a stroke that 
vigorous, and sure, if not profoundly 
for that he never is. He is at the 


~jminit of his power in the concluding 
s the scene in which the father of 
/ _in the blindness of his rage and an- 


cjects his daughter into the midnight 
of the detested city. But here, it is 
8 noted, the potency of the moment, 
elming alike in its tragic force and 
deep and elemental pathos, resides 
in the contrivance of Charpentier 


lal re 
the amatist than in Charpentier the 
coy r. 

0 e performance of this singular work 
by t forees of the Manhattan Opera House 


there opportunity now for only the brief 
statement that it was thrice - admirable 
excc lent beyond hope and expectation, for 


the sk of its accomplishment was a 
pee rly difficult and trying one. Miss 
Gai ‘s Louise was truly conceived and ex- 


rendered—this delectable singing- 


qu Vv 

a is here at her best; Mr. Dalmores as 
th r Julien was, as he always is, elo- 
que nd delightful in song and action; 
Mad Bressler-Gianoli as the mother was 


ext y skilful and veracious, while Mr. 
Gilil lifts himself into a region of inter- 





pretative art to which he was hitherto a 
strang:r by his superb portrayal of the part 
of { father, whom he made a figure of 
vivid acd communicative vitality. Mr. 
Hammerstein has provided for the opera an 
appropriate and harmonious. setting. Mr. 
Can ni, who had prepared_the perform- 
inc lh scrupulous care and entire devo- 
tion rcised over the representation a con- 
trol that was both masterful and adroit. 
One Way 
\ srory, said to be characteristic, is told 


It seems that when 
one of the towns on 


of an Arkansas judge. 
he convened court at 


his circuit it was found that no pens, ink, 
or paper had been provided, and, upon in- 
quir) developed that no county funds 
wel lilable for this purpose. The judge 
expressed himself somewhat forcefully, then 
drew some money from his own pocket. He 
was it to hand this to the clerk, when a 
visi lawyer, a high-priced, imported 
article, brought on to defend a case of some 
importance, spoke up, in an aside plainly 
audible over the room. 

“Well” he remarked, with infinite con- 
tem] I've seen some pretty bad courts, 
but well, this is the limit!” 

The old judge flushed darkly. 

“You are fined twenty-five dollars for con- 
tempt. sir! Hand the money to the clerk!” 
he said, and when the pompous visitor had 
humbly complied, he continued: 

va Mr. Clerk, go out and get what 
pens, ink, and paper the court may require, 
and if ihere is anything left over, you can 
give the gentleman his change.” 





Willing To Do Likewise 


Lanpiorp. “ Remember that you agreed 
to leave the tenement in the same condition 
im Which vou found it.” 

Texavr. “ All right; I understand that 
the 1 who oeeupied it before I did left 
owing tliree months’ rent.” 





Helped Him 


A puysicIAN out West was sent for to 


attend small boy who was ill. He left a 
prescription and went away. 

a ning a few days later, he found the 
oy better, 

‘Y es. doctor,” said the boy’s mother, “ the 
Prescription did him a world of good. T left 
it hes him, where he could hold it in his 
and thost of the time, and he can almost 
in now. You didn’t mean for him to 
Ss ya { 


y the paper, did you, doctor?” 
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By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


; tell their stories 
people in the 
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Copyright Wotice 





Class A, XXc, 


OF CONGRESS, 


conformity with the 
copyrights. 


No. 194359, December 16, 
Be it remembered, 


1907.—LIBRARY 


To wit: That on the six 


teeth day of December, 1907, Henry James, of R England 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK ha title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “ Ilawthorne, By 
Henry James, Jr., Harper & Brothers, New York and London,” 
the right whereof he claims as author and proprietor in 


laws of the United States respecting 
(signed) Hexsert PurnaM, Librarian of Congress. 


By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 


In renewal for 14 years from December 23, 1907. 
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FRENCH’S 
SPRING EXAMPLES 


Excel in refinement of model, in treatment 
of technique, and in perfection of construc- 
tive detail. 
We invite the opportunity to explain super 
features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-B« 
Victorias (4 weights), Busses (full seri: 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 
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THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CoO, 
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| By Alfred M. Downes 


New York Fire Department 
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Gad! What a 


The Artist to his friend: “ Just look at the glaring color in that sky. 


nerve Nature has!’ 


$500.00 BRUSH fe A | 
This book describes the intimate, in 
side life of the fire department—descril 
the training, the discipline, and 
| pastimes of every-day life in the en 
house. The mascot every company owns 
-a dog, cat, or monkey, perhap 
presented as a loyal member of the 
pany, loved by the men and sharing 
heroism of their acts. Famous New Y 
fires like the Windsor Hotel and 
Hoboken docks, have been reproduc 


has been attained by the makers of 
Racine Boats. 


RACINE BOATS 


Alanson P. Brush, designer of the 
ingle Cylinder Cadillac, 


Seats anoccelinr’ s all. Goes fast 
enough--that’s all. Costs less to 
run than a horse. 


Designed by 


Speed up to twenty-six miles per hour; goes twen- 
ty-five miles per gallon of gasoline. Vertical motor 
and other mechanism under hood—a marvel of acces- 
sibility. Wonderful hill climber - —goes anywhere 
wheels will go. Durable, certain, comfortable, lively, 
handsome, almost noiseless, almost vibrationless and 
rides like a baby carriage. Solid tires standard, pneu- 
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are built right, run right, priced right. 
Their real value is not discovered 
until they have been compared with 
scores of other craft on the American 
market. A comparison makes Racine 
worth convincing. 

Step into our branch store at 122 W. 34th St., 
New York; 182 Milk St., Boston; 38 Delaware 
Ave., € amden; 1 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 1610 


Michigan 2 Ave., Chicago; 321 1st Ave Pe Oe Seattle, 
and examine a R: ACINE BOAT, or write to the 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 


thrilling detail to give some idea of jt 
what the fire department does when t! 
disasters come, as well as what mi 


|icent deeds are done by modest, nan 


heroes. 
{story of 


This is the first time th« 
the firemen has been written 


| in one book. 


| Illustrated with many Photographs. Price, 
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matic $50.00 extra. 
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By Frederick Trevor Hill 
This is a book portraying those 


38 Baltimore Ave., - Detroit, Mich. 
| legal contests of national importance ° 


i i mk > a ( have proved to be of the deepest 
MH 


icance in the history of our country. 
Hill writes throughout with fairness 
judgment, wit! 
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Ancestors 


By 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


te, Author of ‘‘ Rulers of Kings,’’ 
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- 
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of 
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“The Conqueror,”” etc. 








GREAT American novel of the 
Mrs. Atherton has presented California with all its an- 


old San Francisco. 


cestral beauty and pride embodied in a high-bred young girl. 
The city, with its teeming life, glows and lives in these pages, 
and is really as great a part of the drama as are the characters 
in the foreground, leading toa moving and impressive climax 


in the San Francisco earthquake. 


The greatest work Mrs. 


Atherton has done is Ancestors. 


“Ancestors is an able book. The forward movement is so swift as to carry one on with 


a sense of growing excitement; the story proceeds breathlessly. And the greater achievement is 
to end with an account of the recent earthquake without producing an anti-climax.” 


—New York Evening Post. 


“Gertrude Atherton has many times shown her capacity for dealing with big elements, and 


her new book, Azcestors, is one more proof of her power.”’—London Tribune. 


“Ancestors will restore many a discouraged reader to the hope that modern American novels 
need not of necessity be lacking in those great intellectual qualities which are a source of 


stimulation and power in fiction.”"—A/zlwaukee Sentinel. 
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